FAMOUS BUSINESS TRAILS 


In the industrial development of the Middle 
West the steamer lanes of the Great Lakes 
have played an important role. Over them, in 
a steady procession, ply great carriers, bring- 


ing ore from the mines of the North direct to 


the belching mills at the southern end of Lake. 


Michigan. There it is converted into low cost 


steel for use in the building of America. 
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@ TELEPHONE rings mean smoke rings for a large Florida 





cigar company. Its president has built up the business and 
keeps it running smoothly by day-in, day-out use of Long 
Distance telephone service. 

He says, “We have 34 branches, from Texas to Virginia. 
with which I keep in constant touch by telephone. If week!) 
sales reports don’t seem satisfactory, I telephone at once 
If I want to swing a special deal, I find I can handle it a lot 
better over the telephone. 

“Besides the many calls I make, a lot come in to me. 
When a manufacturer closes a discussion by saying he’! 
advise me later, I answer, ‘I want to know now, so think i! 
over and give me a ring!’ 

“Long Distance keeps me on the firing line every day i: 
widely scattered places. And I’m convinced I've c= 
made ten dollars by telephone, where I’d have ( 
made one by other methods.” ~~ 
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Lick of Addressagragh | 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH is the star performer wherever 
names of persons or things, with addresses, de- 
scriptions or other information, must be copied 
on forms, records, reports or communications. 


It is a versatile performer, too. It does any kind 
of addressing at high speed, with perfect legibility 
and with never a mistake. Addressograph offers the 
same performance for a// work which involves the 


Expert Counsel NY 


filling-in or listing of names and related data. A " 
in Office Procedure 


All-j —" , 
ll-inclusive Addressograph services are the Ver aendbe Addemenaneh 


supporting cast that assure consistently fine results representative can give you ex- 


for neighborhood retailer or largest corporation pert advice on the most up-to- 
—for membership organization or governmental date, money-saving office proce- 
office—for every kind and size of public institution. dures. In this respect, he is kept 
They are your services, available wherever you are. well informed through the ex- 
change of information with other 
There’s an opportunity for you to apply representatives—through data 
Addressograph methods and services with received from his home office— 
profitable results. An investigation through discussions at group 
will pay you dividends. meetings. Thus, he is qualified 
as a capable adviser who cin 
bring you practical and prott- 
able ideas for your business. AD 





Machines and Methods 


Increasing application of Addressograph methods 
to departmental functions in many types of business, 
requires several machine models to meet specific 
needs. An Addressograph Sales Agency near you 
carries a complete stock of machines — portable 
Addressographs, hand and electric, for small lists; 
for larger lists, a choice of electric models ranging 
up to super-speed, fully automatic machines. Every 
model fills an existing business need. 














Factory Trained 
Servicemen 













Thoroughly trained and 
competent Servicemen who 
have passed rigid factory 
training requirements, are 
available wherever you are, 
to maintain your machines 
at top notch efficiency. Their 
knowledge of Addresso- 
graph uses and their famili- 
arity with new mechanical 
developments will help you 
derive the maximum money- 
saving benefits from your 
Addressograph investment. 






Certified Products and Supplies 


High quality, dependability and utmost 
economy are obtainable only through the 
use of Addressograph methods in their en- 
tirety. Included are typing units, supplies 
and auxiliary equipment, designed by the 
originators of Addressograph methods. 
Complete stocks of these items, carried in 
your local Agency, represent a wealth of 
technical research, skilled workmanship 
and precision machinery that are com- 
bined to produce them in the largest 
plant of its kind in the world. 































h To maintain close contact and to pro- SALES AGENCY.” It is your only au- 
* vide convenient facilities for all these thorized distributor of certified 
» services, Addressograph Sales Agencies Addressograph products and services. 
. have been established in principal cities Arrange for a practical demonstration, 
>t throughout the world. The address and or write on business stationery to the 
. telephone number of your nearby office Home Office at Cleveland, for complete 
- will be found in telephone books under information concerning Addressograph 
“ the heading: ‘“ADDRESSOGRAPH methods and services. 








ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION « Cleveland, Ohio 


-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 


ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES in principal cities throughout the world 


LTD., TORONTO 








































































Rapid Erection of 


Modern Movable Walls 


Aids Liberty Mutual 


BY THE TIME the new Boston 
offices of the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company were ready for parti- 
tions, only six weeks’ time was left to 
do the entire eight floors, involving 
over 3,000 lin. ft. of partitions. It was 
then that one of the many features of 
Transite Walls was a distinct advan- 
tage. The novel construction method 
employed permitted exceptionally 
fast installation, enabling the Turner 
Construction Co., general contractors, 
to finish the job well within the time 
limit. This was of great benefit to 





A small section of Liberty Mutual's new 
offices showing Transite Walls with glass. 
Transite was also used here as solid, ceiling- 
high walls and as bank screen, or dwarf 
partitions. This up-to-date partition pro- 
vides all the solidity and privacy of fixed 
walls. Noise-quieting treatment is provided 
in Liberty Mutual's offices by the use of 
J-M Sanacoustic Ceilings. 


Liberty Mutual. For they occupied 
their new quarters well in advance 
of their busiest period of the year. 


Furthermore, and because of this 
unique construction method, Liberty 
Mutual will find relocation just as 
easy and rapid. Erection is kept dry 
and free from the noise and dirt that 
usually go with office changes. And 
Transite Walls are 100% salvageable, 
saving material as well as time. 


Liberty Mutual also had the prob- 
lem of complying with stringent Bos- 
ton fire ordinances. Transite Walls, 
unusually fire-resistant in themselves 
because of their asbestos-cement 
composition, were this time filled 
with Rock Wool... providing 
added fire-safety. 

For decorative treatment, the archi- 
tect, Chester Lindsay Churchill, spec- 
ified that bank screen, gates and 
hollow metal doors be painted blue- 
green. The Transite Walls were 
painted light ivory. However, any 
other treatment—lacquers, veneers, 
fabrics, etc.—might have been used 
on this up-to-date material just as 
successfully. 

Hundreds of other business organ- 
izations have found Transite Walls 
meet all their office needs. Many of 
these installations are described in 
the interesting new Transite Walls 
brochure. Fora free copy, write Johns- 
Manville, 22 E. 40th St., N.Y. C. 
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LETTERS and COMMENT 





Credit Union Data 


To the Editor: 


Sometime since, I saw an announce- 
ment concerning a survey that had been 
conducted by your organization covering 
Employee Credit Unions, Employee Loan 
Plans, et cetera, and inasmuch as the 
employees of our company are now con- 
sidering the formation of such a group, 
I will appreciate it if you will advise me 
just what information you have on this 
point and what the cost would be. 

Thanking you, I am—Pricr R. Cross, 
secretary, Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Mr. Cross: In June 1936 we printed 
in American Business a description of 
a number of very successful employee 
credit unions. Because the facts in this 
story have not changed in two years we 
suggest a study of it. Many excellent 
companies have fostered employee credit 
unions, and while there have been some 
which have failed, or performed disap- 
pointingly, the general rule is that they 
are useful, helpful and beneficial to the 
employees and the employer as well. 


Employee Manual Samples 


To the Editor: 

Can you tell me where we may obtain 
samples of employees’ manuals covering 
conditions of employment, vacations, sick 
leave, etc.2—Carnation Company, Ocon- 
omowoc, Wisconsin, 

GENTLEMEN: Please pardon us, but 
it looks as if you are interested in hav- 
ing contented employees as_ well as 


your famous contented cows. Is_ that 
true? Congratulations. We published 
article earlier in 1938 called, “Takin, 
the Mystery Out of the New Job,” i: 
which a number of these employee manu 
als were described. Promptly, every con 
pany whose manual was mentioned re 
ceived a flood of requests for a copy 
Servel, Incorporated, Evansville makers 
of refrigerators, received (and _ filled 
more than one hundred requests for 
copies of its employee manual. Inquiri« 
came from nine countries and_ thre¢ 
continents. Because these companies hav: 
been so generous in mailing out fre 
copies we feel it would be unfair t 
ask them to mail any more. 


Office Layout Help 


To the Editor: 


Can you tell us where we can get in 
formation or literature on arranging of 
fices? We have a customer who is going 
to erect an office building in the sub 
urbs and would like to have suggestion 
as to lighting and the arranging of fur 
niture for the owner's offices, receptio1 
room, accounting department, and _plar 
room.—W. B. pe  Lamos, 
Dixie Office Supply Company, Mont 
gomery, Alabama. 


pre sident 


Mr. De Lamos: Manufacturers of 
lighting equipment, your own _ publi 
service company, or a good electric aj} 
pliance dealer and contractor will be 
able to suggest proper lighting equip 
ment for the offices. Manufacturers 01 
office furniture will doubtless be glad t 
assist in preparing the office layout. Con 
siderable information about office lay- 
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outs will be found in the candid camera 
surveys of famous offices which appeared 
for the past two years in AMERICAN 
Business until July, and which are re- 
sumed again in the current issue. 


Magazine Is Buying Guide 
lo the Editor: 


I was quite interested in the inquiry 
you received from W. R. Hummel, 
comptroller, Kalamazoo Stove and Fur- 
nace Company. I am confronted with a 
similar situation and I would appreci- 
ite a similar set. I find that American 
Business is quite a help. Many pieces of 
specialized equipment have been pur- 
chased due to articles appearing from 
time to time.—J. J. Danuets, treasurer, 
Diveo-Twin Truck Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Daniets: We sent you a number 
of clippings of office equipment and lay- 
out articles from former issues of 
\MERICAN Business, as well as a collec- 
tion of the candid camera surveys which 
have been appearing in the magazine. 


Training Sons of Dealers 


lo the Editor: 

Please accept my thanks and appre- 
ciation for the marked copy of Ameri- 
can Busrness of May, 1938, carrying 
reproduction of photograph and cut lines 
referring to our School of Modern Mer- 
chandising and Management for Sons 
of Dealers. 

From the time this school for Sons 
of Dealers was first announced, it has 
had the enthusiastic support of every 
father who has a son 21 years of age 
or older, and the applications for en- 
rollment have far exceeded our ability 
to handle the students who wish to enter. 


We have limited each class to twenty-. 


seven members as we believe that by 
keeping the membership to this figure, 
each boy can be given more personal 
ind individual instructions. The first 
class was graduated with honors April 
20, 1938, and our second class opened 
its seven weeks’ course in Detroit on 
May 9. 

So far as we know, there is no other 
school of this kind in existence. Many 
of our colleges teach certain phases of 
business management, but in no instance 
is a complete course of instructions 
given. In our School of Modern Mer- 
chandising and Management for Sons 
of Dealers, the faculty is composed of 
corporation and divisional executives, 
Chevrolet department heads, and suc- 
cessful Chevrolet dealers, and the in- 
structions given the students are based 
upon actual experience rather than 
theory—Wituiam FE. Hotter, general 
sales manager, Chevrolet Motor Division, 
General Motors Sales Corporation, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


That Word “Swell’’ 
To the Editor: 


I am so worn and exhausted listening 
to and reading the word “swell,” as ap- 
plicable to everything, that every time I 
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a Where Time is Money— 


DICTAPHONE 


Saves BOTH 





“NK ATOST business men have to think of time in terms of dollars 
M and cents. Time saved on daily routine gives the chance 
for increased activity and more volume. Dictaphone saves time 
by smoothing out the day’s tasks—enabling the executive to do 
what he ought to do when he ought to do it. Without fuss or 


bother, he gives his ideas, notes, memos and instructions to 


Dictaphone. Dictaphone puts wings on your work. Ive used 
\ mine for years—-and | know!” 




















In editorial work it is necessary “I find it simpler to stay on top of “A big help... Dictaphone is the 
to make a quick record of plans routine... bigger share of my quickest, easiest, smoothest way 
and ideas ... Dictaphone is mighty day for constructive thinking and [know to get thoughts transferred 
handy for that purpose...” planning...’ to paper. 
E. H. SHANKS, Vice President 0. O. LEWES, Manager E. K. EMERSON, Vice President 
The Dartnell Corporation Fairbanks. Morse & Company Fuller & Smith & Ross, Ine 
Chicago, Mlinois dtlanta, Ga Cleveland, Ohio 








. After a telephone conversation with one of our ‘Dictaphone . .. taught me there’s a “human” way 
managers | repeat the points agreed upon... the to correspond . . . I actually visualize the other 
subject matter being taken down onthe Dictaphone.”’ _ fellow sitting right there where the Dictaphone sits. 

A. F. TULL, President RAY HOLCOMB. Treasurer 
The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan J 1 Holcomb Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
-_ 
NOW MAIL THIS ae rn all 
,.. 420 Lexingt’ 
Die saphone Sehr aaphom Sale —_! , 
There is only one true Dicta , a mond Street, Wests ne about the loan of none 
phone. It is made exclusively (1 should like to talk to inet at no expen 
by Dictaphone Corporation ¢ phone in the ort Jhont Dictaphone 
at Bridgeport, Conn.; sold CF] Send further info 
through our own offices in — 
the United States and Canada. Name——__ ‘ 
We invite your inquiry. : Company ——— 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered {dress 
Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation | ae 

Makers of Dictating Machines and Accer Be ’ 
aories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied . 2G 
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. . But she steps up the appearance — 
of thousands of business letters. 


The young woman is one of the corps of inspectors who check 
EVERY SHEET of Nekoosa Bond before it leaves the mill “his sheet- 
by-sheet checkup, plus Nekoosa's Pre-Testing process which scientifically 
tests a run of paper at every step of manufacture, guarantees the 
strength, "feel", appearance and performance of this finest of sulphite 
bonds. It makes certain the paper will perform well in both pressroom | 
and office. To learn how much quality can be built into a sulphite bond, 
try Nekoosa Bond on your next run of letterheads or business forms. 
It is manufactured in white and twelve sparkling colors, in wove, antique 
laid and ripple finishes, with envelopes to match. 


BOND PRE 
OOAYG., TESTED 


Make these J Fouoinc T TEARING es Coo 


before you — \ 
TESTS » 3 Vi : 
paper. Sheaveliee 4 ™ — \ — a as 


safe guide to bond f — 
PRINTING FORMATION >\\I. 
es JR 




















paper quality. 
J writinc 





FRE « To executives who ask for it on business letterheads, “A Source Book 

* of Bond Paper Uses,"" a manual of suggestions for layout and typog- 
raphy and a demonstration of the qualities and value that Nekoosa Bond offers. 
50c to students. For your copy, write NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN. 
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see it, it is like waving a red flag. We 
seem to have lost our ability to use the 
Queen’s English, and to describe intelli 
gently what we see, feel, or think. We 
just roll it all into one ball, and reliev« 
vurselves of the necessity of thinking or 
having a vocabulary, through the use of 
the word “swell.” This, insofar as I am 
concerned, is not new with me. Twenty 
years ago I took the first salesman | 
ever employed out into the country, an 
we had a burial. About every other wor 
he used was the word “swell”; “swell’ 
this, “swell” that. I said nothing, but 
dug a hole in the ground, and took the 
word “swell,” and buried it in the ground 
without comment. 

I haven’t made much of an impression, 
as it seems that the use of this wor 
has increased in geometric proportions 
Perhaps after awhile, when modern yout! 
is devoid of the ability to spell, intelli 
gently read or write, we are probabl; 
approaching a new era of sign language 
using just a few words, or signs wit 
the word “swell,” or the sign “swell” t 
describe everything—S. C. Notani 
Automatic Sprinkler Corporation 
America, Atlanta, Georgia. 


About References 
To the Editor: 

I was interested in reading the argu 
ments as to the advisability of looking 
up the references of prospective employ 
ees as covered on pages 22 and 23 of 
your August issue. 

It doesn’t seem to me that any of your 
contributors have hit on the answer. 

It has been my experience that it pay 
to communicate with the former em 
ployers of applicants. It is very clear 
to me that the actual story of the ap 
plicant’s ability and his faults is never 
likely to be revealed in writing. No con 
scientious employer wants to black list : 
man. He usually feels that perhaps in « 
new environment the man will do better 
He doesn’t like to write down in cold 
type any story of moral delinquency, 
overindulgence, and so forth. But an em 
ployer, if approached in person or over 
the telephone, can usually be persuaded 
to reveal the truth. Most men have some 
outstanding virtue and some notable 
fault. I don’t believe in refusing to hire 
a man because he is not perfect, be 
cause there are no perfect salesmen; but 
if you know that a man is a little lazy, 
you won’t put him out alone on a fron 
tier territory where he is his own self 
starter. If you know that a man likes 
his liquor, you won’t send him to cove 
conventions. If you know that a man 
is extravagant, you make it clear that 
there will be no advances against salary 
or bonus. If you know that a man ha 
hay fever and is practically out of com- 
mission for a month, you may find a 
different territory for him to work, or 
plan his vacation accordingly. 

In hiring a man I believe that it pay 
to talk informally to the former en 
ployer and try to find the outstanding 
virtue and the redeeming vice of the per 
son in question—W. H. Garpner, ge” 
eral sales manager, Keystone Steel 
Wire Company, Peoria, Ill. 
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Air Conditioning 


“Re 
ENTS THe NEw 


5 GREAT CAUSES OF OFFICE INEFFICIENCY 
ENDED BY NEWEST CARRIER DEVELOPMENT 











@ It doesn't matter where your office is 
located—whether you are surrounded by 
towering buildings— whether you have 
cross-ventilation or not. Winter or summer, 
throughout every season of the year, you 
and your employees can now enjoy the 
benefits of positive ventilation, with the 
new Carrier Room Ventilator. 


Banishes Dead Air 


The moment you turn the switch of your 
Carrier Room Ventilator you notice an 
amazing change. Stuffy, dead air literally 
vanishes—and in its place you breathe 
clean, invigorating air—air that’s kept gent- 
ly, yet positively in motion. 


Silences Distracting Noises 


With all doors and windows closed, you 
forget the noise of the street. Taut nerves 
relax, and in the calm, quiet atmosphere, it’s 
easy to concentrate, easy to get work done. 


Shuts Out Dirt and Noise 


Every cubic inch of air in your office 
passes through the Carrier Room Ventilator, 
where filters of the most effective viscous 
type remove every trace of dirt and dust. 
Desks and furnishings stay clean. Health is 
improved. And it’s a boon to sufferers from 
hay fever—for tests have proved that more 
than 98% of pollen is removed from the air. 


Eliminates Dangerous Drafts 


Gone forever is the danger of window 
drafts. With the Carrier Room Ventilator 
you can control ventilation. You can enjoy 
“all outdoor air”, “all indoor air” or any 
mixture of both. And at a touch of your 
finger you can control the volume of air. 


Dilutes Smoke and Odors 


Smoke all you wish—the Carrier Room 
Ventilator clears the air in no time at all. 
No stale smoke. No offensive odors. 
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1. Plugs into any electric socket 5. 


2. Uses current equivalent to 50 
or 60-watt lamp 


6. 
3. Handsomely finished to har- 
monize with office decorations 
4, Adjustable to “outside air,” 2. 
“inside air’’ or any mixture of 
both 
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Quiet—constructed with dou- 
ble sound absorbers 


Two sizes—for large or small 
offices 


Built by “pioneers of air con- 
ditioning’’—backed by 36 years’ 
experience in handling air 















Easily Installed 


@ Installing the Carrier Room 
Ventilator is most simple. 
No alterations are necessary. 
Your Carrier dealer makes the 
first installation —- after that, 
in case you want it moved 
to another location you can 
do it yourself. Priced so amaz- 
ingly low you can afford to 
equip several offices. 


*5Q-50 


and up, complete 





It's a Carrier product — backed by 36 years’ exclusive experi- 
ence in handling air. Phone your local Carrier representative 


—or mail coupon, today. 





Room Ventilator. 
Name 

Company 
Address 

City 








CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Without obligation, send me complete information on the new Carrier 


, Desk 923 








-— 
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Hl OL Business 


of the many cheering 
signs in the business out- 
look for this fall and win- 
ter is the growing volume 
of advertising which is 
being released by advertis- 
ing agencies. Not a few 
advertisers, caught — be- 
tween frozen labor costs 
and a declining market, 
had to suspend their sales 
promotional effort _ this 
spring. That in itself was 
enough to stop business 
recovery in its tracks. But 
confidence has returned. 
Even though actual sales 
increases are small, evidences of improving business 
are sufficient to loosen the advertising purse strings. 
Sales promotional programs which have spent the 
summer on ice are being launched anew: with the 
advent of cooler weather. This is important, because 
business recovery is directly influenced by the total 
sales promotional effort. It has a rolling snowball 
effect upon consumer purchases. Therefore, so long 
as this sales promotional effort keeps up, though 
the winds blow hot and cold from Washington, buy- 
ing should be well sustained and business should 


steadily improve. 


Tomorrow's Presidents 


Salesmen are the white-haired boys of business. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the general managers queried 
by the editors of American Bustness started as 
salesmen. It has become quite the vogue for our great 
corporations to put men with demonstrated sales 
ability in high office. So naturally the youngsters in 
the office who some day hope to be president of the 
company are eager to get in that direct line for ad- 
vancement. They want to be salesmen. We have no 
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quarrel with that idea. Sales ability is the short cut 
to the president’s job today. But what about to 
morrow? It seems to me that, while sales performanc: 
will always be an important factor in picking chief 
executives, we have entered an era where industrial 
relations are going to play a role of increasing im 
portance. I’m not thinking of industrial relations in 
terms of soft-soaping labor, or of cooking up tests 
that are supposed to solve all personnel problems. 
I’m thinking of the whole broad gamut of things 
which come under the head of relations between men 
and management. That is one of the reasons why our 
editorial policy is pointed up in that direction. Sound 
industrial relations are the very heart of effective 
management. 


The Management Congress 


Twenty-five hundred business executives are ex 
pected in Washington on September 19 to 23 to 
attend the Seventh International Management Con- 
gress. A unique feature of this congress is that there 
are very few speakers. Leading authorities on varied 
phases of management are assigned subjects and 
asked to prepare papers well in advance of the meet- 
ing. The papers are then edited and published in 
book form, and sent prior to the meeting to all regis- 
trants. The registrant comes to the meeting prepared 
to ask questions. The author of the paper is ther 
to answer these questions. In that way the time of 
the congress may be devoted to a consideration of 
essential phases of a management operation, rathe 
than a consideration of ponderous papers, most ot! 
which are dull and elementary. The program has been 
thoughtfully prepared, and is extremely practical. 
The men in charge of the many sessions of the con 
gress have been well chosen. It should be well worth: 
the time of every reader of AMERICAN BustNess to 
attend this congress in Washington, and take part 
in these discussions. One idea for cutting waste, or 
increasing sales, would repay the cost of the trip 
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many times over. Our editors will attend the sessions 
ind report discussions in our big November Profit- 
Vianning issue, but to get the most good out of 
‘his opportunity you should be there yourself. 


Negroes in Offices 


What are we going to do about the growing num- 
of negroes who are graduating from northern 
‘leges and high schools? The pressure to make jobs 
» these while-collared workers is becoming more 
d more acute, as the negro pressure groups acquire 
litical importance under the new order of things. 
itccently in New York merchants were forced to 
ke available a certain number of sales and clerical 
bs for negroes, and there is a systematic campaign 
der way in Chicago and elsewhere to force public 
ilities to employ more negroes in office and clerical 
‘bs. We can sympathize with the negro who made a 
ereat sacrifice to get a college education only to find 
at he is not wanted in offices where whites predomi- 
uate. No doubt many of these young men and women 
vould make excellent salesmen and executives. But it 
vould seem that their greatest opportunity is to be 
found in supplying leadership to their own people, 
vather than to force themselves into situations where 
they are not welcome and where their opportunity to 
serve society is necessarily limited. 


A Controller’s Discovery 


Perhaps, after all, the Robinson-Patman Act may 
do some good. If nothing else, it has started business 
men digging into their sales costs. This digging is un- 
covering some amazing facts. For example, I was 
visiting a controller of a $100,000,000 company last 
week. My friend asked me what others were doing 
about quantity discounts. I told him that most of 
them were waiting to see how the cat was going to 
jump. Then he took down his hair and told me about 
an analysis he had made at a cost of $50,000 to get 
figures to prove that the company’s discounts to 
chain stores were within the law. He had taken cer- 
tain test territories and carefully recorded the time 
salesmen spent each month “contacting” each ac- 
count. The record showed, not only the dollar value 
of the salesman’s time, but the automobile and pro- 
portionate overhead expense as well. It even included 
the bad debt loss, spread by classes of accounts. It 
was very complete. It proved conclusively that even 
if big quantity buyers, such as the mail-order houses 
and the chain stores, were given a much lower price 
it was more than justified by the lower selling cost 
on that class of business. When the controller showed 
his figures to the general manager it started a riot. 
Over half the customers being called upon by salesmen 
were “handled” at a loss. This company is now 
working on a new marketing program, whereby these 
small accounts will be served by a mail-order depart- 
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ment, so that the effort of the sales department may 
be concentrated on getting business at a profit. 


Tireless Talkers 


Deliver me from the business man who likes to hear 
himself talk, especially at committee meetings and 
conferences. It seems as though every time you get 
a bunch of men together to discuss some important 
matter, there is always one who monopolizes the dis- 
cussion and keeps those who might have an idea from 
presenting it. Lord Frederick Hamilton in his book, 
“Reminiscences of a British Diplomat,” relates that 
Bismarck, one-time dictator of Europe, had a supreme 
contempt for fluent talkers and for words. He used 
to say that only fools could imagine that facts could 
be talked away. But he did admit that words were 
sometimes useful for papering over structural cracks 
when it was necessary to conceal them for a while. 
You usually find that these men who feel they must 
say a few words at every opportunity are more ego- 
tistical than logical. They talk for the satisfaction 
they get from being in the limelight. 


What Price Wage Increases? 


It is no secret that the selling end of the auto- 
mobile business is a terrific mess, so much so that 
several states are following Wisconsin’s example, and 
setting up control machinery to prevent distributors 
and dealers from strangling one another. It might be 
wiser to quit trying to legislate profits into the in- 
dustry, and to look for the root of the trouble. I 
believe that it is to be found in the shortsighted 
demands of organized labor. C.1.0. labor leaders, 
from John L. Lewis down, are obsessed with the idea 
that all a manufacturer has to do is to increase wages 
and add the extra cost to the selling price. Let the 
public foot the bill. But what happens? Take the 
‘ase of automobiles. According to General Motors’ 
current report to its stockholders, 2 per cent more 
work hours are required to produce a 1937 model 
Chevrolet, than were required to produce a 1930 
model. On top of that, wage rates have increased 12 
per cent in the last seven years. This increased cost 
has to be absorbed some place. When it was at- 
tempted to pass the wage increase on to the public, 
the public went on strike. Buyers can strike just as 
well, and even more effectively, than labor. The only 
spot left to pick up the increased costs was the sell- 
ing end. The result of that experiment is just now 
becoming evident. Who will suffer most if the sales 
machinery of the industry is wrecked? To be sure, 
management will suffer; so will the stockholders, but 
the real losers will be the men on the assembly lines 
because their specialized skill becomes a drug on the 
market. Somebody ought to tell Messrs. Lewis, Mar- 
tin & Company about the law of diminishing returns. 
It is still working.—J.C. A. 
























Burroughs 


NEW ELECTRIC 
DUPLEX CALCULATOR 









GRAND TOTAL 


or the Net Result 





Any amount in lower dials 
may be added to, or sub- 
tracted from, the amount 
in upper dials by touching 
the plus key or minus key. 


INDIVIDUAL 
TOTAL 


or the Result of a 
Single Calculation 


Direct to the Net Result! 


This new Burroughs Electric Duplex Calculator—complete with direct 
subtraction and two sets of accumulating dials—saves needless steps 
in handling any calculating job. The lower dials show the result of 
each individual calculation; the upper dials show the grand total, 
or net result. Thus the complete calculating job can be done on this 
remarkable machine with one handling of the figures. This means a 
surprising saving in time, money and effort. For a demonstration, 
or for complete information, telephone the local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6129 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


THERE’S A BURROUGHS CALCULATOR FOR EVERY TYPE OF CALCULATING 
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A famous clothing maker 
reveals some of the meth- 
ods he used in building an 
organization known for 
good teamwork. And he 
tells why he is not so hot 
about some of the em- 
ployee welfare work many 
companies undertake 





As told to Francis Cummings 
BY ALFRED DECKER 


President, Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc. 


IDESPREAD employee un- 

rest, plaguing large and small 
manufacturers at this time, pre- 
sents a problem having many de- 
batable features. Its causes fre- 
quently are difficult to define, and 
remedies do not always have the 
desired effect. Most 
turers elect to be guided by past 
experience when treating it, and 
prefer to handle it in their own 
way. That is what we do here. 

The mainstay of a business is 
its organization. With the excep- 
tion of two men, every one of our 
executives was developed here. 
Over five hundred of our employees 
show fifteen years or more of con- 
tinued service. Every department 
is headed by a man who was reared 
and educated in his work by his 
predecessor. The loyalty and de- 
votion of these employees to the 
company and its interests are a 
source of constant joy to me. 
Looking back over the span of 
forty years since I started this 
company, I single out as my great- 
st achievement my ability to hold 
the faith and confidence of the men 
under me. 
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How We 
Get People to See 
Things Our 
a 


Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc., is 
a manufacturing tailoring corpo- 
ration. Its business is seasonal, and 
its payroll fifteen 
hundred persons in the busy peri- 
ods. Since the tailoring industry 
has long been considered “hard- 


totals about 


boiled,” I believe our long years 
of experience with a successful em- 
ployee policy is somewhat inspir- 
ing. From the day I started into 
business for myself in 1897, down 
to the present day, it has been my 
chief concern to treat my em- 
ployees as I myself would like to 
be treated. This policy has been 
followed through, down the years. 

We feel that the best way to 
keep an employee on our side is to 
pay him a salary large enough to 
meet his family expenses and have 
a little left for saving and for se- 
curing a few luxuries. When his 
pay envelope contains more money 
than his wife needs to run the 
house, she can plan for the future, 
and the employee contented in his 


work will give his best effort to 
hold his job. 

Second in importance to a good 
salary is developing a sense of se- 
curity in the future of the job. It 
is obvious that when a man re- 
ceives a little more than a living 
salary, and is reasonably certain 
he will continue to receive it as 
long as he does what he is told, he 
will take an active interest in his 
work and be more valuable to his 
employer. When these two factors 
are kept intact, other things nar- 
row down to minor importance. 
That is our experience. 

Present business conditions have 
caused many companies to cut sal- 
aries. We have had to cut salaries 
recently. When reducing salaries, 
however, we made every effort to 
maintain a salary level high enough 
so employees would not find it 
necessary to take money from their 
savings to make up the pay enve- 
lope shortage. Since our men may 
live decently on their salaries, de- 
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spite the reductions, I am assured 
they remain contented and enthu- 
siatic, and like to work here. 

For forty years, our employee 
policy has rested secure upon the 
following major points: 

Pay good salaries. 

Create a sense of security in the 

future. 

Encourage and develop confi- 

dence and skill. 

Strive to instruct and guide; 

never threaten or crowd work. 

Reward initiative. 

Speedily discourage shop or 

office politics. 

Encouraging our men to de- 
velop confidence in themselves and 
in Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc., and 
attain greater skill in their work, 
is not as difficult as it may sound. 
When an employee is here a little 
while, he knows what is required 
of him, and is willing and eager to 
meet those requirements. A word 
of praise from his boss is always 
appreciated by the worker and his 
appreciation is readily reflected in 
the added interest he shows in the 
success of the organization and 
his boss. 

I recall one instance where a 
clerk in our billing department 
saved us a good deal in collections, 
to show his appreciation for a 
little praise. I had stopped beside 
him one morning and questioned 
him in a friendly way about the 
way things were going with him. 
Then I praised him for his effi- 
ciency and passed on. A few days 
later, he called the auditor’s atten- 
tion to some overdue accounts and 
suggested he be allowed to add a 
request for immediate payment on 
the bills going out after the dis- 
count date. His idea was to extend 
the discount date an extra few 
days to enable the slow payers to 
take advantage of it. At the time, 
this idea was effective, and while 
it took the clerk a little extra time 
and effort to complete the job, he 
did it willingly. He soon became 
more than a clerk, though we were 
not able to promote him at that 
time. He was a sort of watchdog 
of accounts, repeatedly calling at- 
tention to those who were a few 
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days late in making payment, and 
was very valuable to us. 

In reviewing our employee pol- 
icy, I find it hard to place a di- 
viding line between one of the 
points mentioned above, and the 
others. They work together, one 
promoting the other. Encouraging 
an employee also gives him a sense 
of security in his job and, at the 
same time, promotes self-confi- 
dence and confidence in the future. 
He is willing to work for a better 
job, because he is encouraged to 
do his work better. He wants to 
remain with the organization. We 
make no effort to impress upon a 
new worker that we guarantee his 
job. Before we hire him, we make 
him want to work for us and 
demonstrate his preference in work- 
ing for us. After he is on the pay- 
roll, and finds we are not making 
his job difficult, he likes to work 
here. Later, he realizes he will not 
be fired for a trifling mistake, and 
he begins to appreciate our con- 
sideration for him. His sense of 
security in his job develops and he 
makes every effort to keep on the 
payroll. 

I am reminded of a young man 
who came with us several years 
ago. He went to work in the ship- 
ping department. He made several 
small mistakes and, while he knew 
they were costly and annoying, he 
was impressed by the patient way 
in which the head of his depart- 
ment pointed out his errors. These 
errors all fell into the same classi- 
fication, but he didn’t check back 
on his work. I went through the 
department one day, and knowing 
of his mistakes, stood for a mo- 
ment watching him rapidly mark a 
shipment. 

“You do that very well,” I 
said. “I like to see men take so 
much interest and I’m glad you are 
doing your best to get that ship- 
ment out on time. Let’s see—that’s 
for So and So in Decatur, Illinois, 
isn’t it? He’s in a hurry for it.” 

I noticed he had marked the 
shipment for Decatur, Indiana. I 
didn’t call attention to the error 
myself, but his face reddened. He 
looked at his shipping instructions 


again, and said nervously: “| 
made a mistake. I marked it f 
Decatur, Indiana.” 

“As long as you caught it 
time, there’s no harm done,” 
replied, and went on out. Th 


man watched me leave the shippine 


room. I have never heard of | 
making another mistake. He m 
have liked to work for us w 
enough to check and recheck 

dresses of shipments several tim 
before they left his hands. 

added to his impression that 

was secure in his job, so long 
he did what was required of hi 
and that we would show him ev: 
consideration. 

I have been told that some « 
ployers believe in the old practi 
of watching every move a m 
makes, and threatening him w 
loss of employment for the slig! 
est infraction of rules. We do 1 
believe in that practice. We ne\ 
resort to it. Our workers a 
checked in the completion of ea 
operation, of course. In the clot 
ing industry, this checking is « 
pected. We expect a fair day’ 
work from each man, and we f 
every employee understands 


must give it. However, we don’t 


have men standing over an ce! 
ployee, yelling at him if he moy 
from his work for a moment, a: 
attempting to crowd and dr 
him, or to squeeze work out 
him. Our efforts are to instruct 
employee in giving a little bett 
than average attention to maki: 
fine clothes, and guide him to 
easier and frequently faster met 
od of doing his work. Employ 
response to this method is a gr 
satisfaction to me. They are 
ous in their effort to learn the wa. 
we want it done, and from the da 
they start with us, strive to | 
come perfect in the use of t 
methods advocated. Such coope: 
tion is greatly appreciated, sin: 
it smoothes the way for everyo! 
It also has a tendency to provo 
employees into using their init: 
tive, and suggesting ideas whi 
often are timely and useful. 
We always reward initiative 
some way. Generally, the reward 
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predicated upon the value of the 
suggestion or idea, or the form of 
initiative taken by the employee. 

We put a boy in our stock room 
some years ago, who had an ambi- 
tion to be a salesman. He studied 
each model suit we turned out and 
made notes. He studied the fabric 
and colors we were advocating. He 
learned every operation used in the 
suit of 
clothes. Each day he ate a hur- 
ried lunch, and spent the rest of 
his lunch period prowling around 


manufacture of a fine 


} 


the various departments, asking 
questions about one thing and an- 
other. After a year, his aptitude 
for understanding the various 
phases of manufacture was known 
to everyone. He went to the head 


of his department one day with an 
idea for a store display. It was 
referred to the advertising depart- 


ment, and later came to my atten- 
tion. I talked with this boy, and 
he revealed he had spent a good 
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deal of his time, after working 
hours, studying the displays of 
men’s clothing in the better store 
windows. That’s how he hit upon 
his idea. He wanted to know if it 
was valuable to us, and I said it 
was. Then I asked him what he 
wanted in exchange for his idea. 
He told me he wanted a chance to 
sell. If he didn’t make good, he 
wanted to be sure he could get his 
job in the stock room back again. 
I gave him his chance. He didn’t 
go back to work in the stock room. 
He made good and became one of 
our best salesmen. 

In most organizations, there are 
times when office and shop politics 
raise their ugly heads. They are 
quickly sensed, but, I am informed, 
some employers don’t do anything 
about them. We feel that they 
should be speedily stopped. I would 
not tolerate the various forms of 
this breeder of discontent. It is not 
only vicious and destructive to the 


peace of mind and sense of security 
of the worker, but is expensive and 
costly to the firm. It should be 
trampled upon the moment it ap- 
pears. This is a part of our em- 
ployee policy, and an important 
part of it. 

There are other factors to the 
policy above outlined, but they 
are of minor importance. Nothing, 
I believe, will help an employee see 
things our way as effectively as the 
six points mentioned. Of course, 
like many employers, I believe our 
people are contented and happy. 
They may not be. But nothing has 
happened to indicate discontent 
among them. 

If an employee does have a 
grievance, real or imaginary, I 
single him out, when I have a free 
moment, and walk up to him. Plac- 
ing a hand on his shoulder, I say: 
“Suppose we step into my office 
and talk things over. What’s the 
kick?” 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The first of a series of sur- 
_ gear , = veys of business opinion 


in which thousands of 
business leaders tell wha: 
they are thinking of som: 
of today’s big questions: 























WO-thirds of American busin 
men would advise their sons 
enter their business; less than o 
third would advise their sons 
seek other careers, while only o 


AIR CONDITIONING: 35% of business men think that air con- 
ditioning holds the greatest future possibilities for young men 


et y, 


ha 


in ten is not sure, or says that | 
advice to his son would depend 








circumstances. 
More than _ three-fourths 





American business men are co 
vinced that there are better o 
portunities in business today th 
when they entered business. On 
fifth of them think that opport 
nities today are not so good, ani 
only 4 per cent have no opini 
or are not sure. 

Nearly half of those who think 
that day’s opportunities are less 
rosy than when they entered bus 








Bic - “a it allied ness blame the government or thi 
AVIATION: 21% of business men are convinced that the aviation present administration for their 
industry offers young men the best chance for quick promotion lack of confidence in today’s < 





portunities. 

The nearest to absolute agre: 
ment on any one question found 
in a recent investigation of what 
business men are thinking came in 
the answer to the following qu: 
tion: “In hiring young men, woul 
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being equal) to a man who ha 
earned all or part of his expens 
through school?” 

Eighty per cent of all who a: tal 
wered this question said “yes” to sar 
it, and the majority of them w 
emphatic about it. Only 11 | 
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DIESEL ENGINES: 17% preferred. diesel engines. See next page ‘ 
for other industries voted on in this survey of business opinion cent said that they would not g 
preference to men who earned «'! | 


or part of their expenses through 
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oudvise a Young Man Entering Business? 
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LEADERSHIP: As evidenced by class presidency, 
office holding, etc., won 38% of all votes cast 


SCHOLARSHIP: Was considered first in impor- 
tance by only 15% of the business leaders voting 











MONEY-EARNING ABILITY: As shown by ac- 
tivity on vacations was second—29% voted for it 





ATHLETIC ABILITY: Was considered almost 
zero in importance—.07% voted it first place 


What School Activities Are Most Helpful? 


school, and many of these answered 
the question with some such par- 
tial qualification as “Not neces- 
sarily.” Nine per cent were not 
sure, did not think the question 
pertinent, or said that there were 
other factors such as background, 
personality, inclination and train- 
ing which were more important. 
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These are but a few of the high- 
lights of a survey just completed 
by the editorial staff of American 
Business. It is the first of a series 
of surveys designed to give voice 
to what business men are thinking 
of today’s problems. Investiga- 
tions were made among company 
general 


presidents, managers, 


comptrollers and other department 
heads. The type of men whom peo- 


ple refer to as “successful.” The 
vast majority of those questioned 
were executives, owners, or heads 
of companies engaged in one form 
or another of manufacturing, al- 
though there was a small group of 


retailers, wholesalers, bank, insur- 
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ance, and financial executives 
cluded in the group questioned 

A high percentage of thos 
questioned were anxious and \ 
ing to cooperate to the fullest 
tent. Many men went out of t! 
way to add remarks and cite ¢ 
to corroborate their views. It 
one of the most successful sur 
ever conducted by this maga 
and seemed to strike a live ner 
every man approached, no ma 
whether he had a son or not. 

One of the questions was: 
hiring young men, which of 
following factors would you 
sider most important in deci 
whether you wanted to hire 
or not: 1. Scholarship at sel: 0! 
2. Skill and success at athletic ic 
tivities. 3. Leadership—sucl: as 
being elected president of ¢’ iss, 
leader of college organizations, 
etc. 4. Money-earning ability in 
vacation periods.” 

“Leadership” was decided! 
preferred qualification of tvs 
four. Of those who voted on ‘his 
question, 38 per cent preferred to 
hire young men who had demon 
strated leadership abilities by 
getting themselves elected to josi- 
tions, such as class president, «i 
bating team leader, society or fra 
ternity officer. Less than 1 per cent 
(.07 per cent) considered athiletic 
prowess any factor whatever. 

The ability to earn money cur- 
ing vacation periods was consid- 
ered next in importance by th 
business men who participate! in 
this survey. Twenty-nine per cen! 
voted for money-earning ability in 
vacations as most important. ‘lhis 
29 per cent, and the 38 per cent 
who voted for leadership qua!:'ics 
as demonstrated on the campus. 
were most important. Fifteen per 
cent considered scholarship as 


most important, but a number o! 
them qualified their votes with 
“provided he is not pedan 
‘“‘assuming that he has a good 
sonality”; or “assuming tha 


is not conceited.” As a rule, 10st 
business men look with suspi ion 
on the extremely brilliant sch «. 
either because (Continued on pay /~) 
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Washington Scans Quantity 


HE Federal Trade Commission 
is giving considerable thought 
‘hese days to whether or not the 
uantity discount set-up of some 
ompanies conforms to the spirit, 
not the letter, of the Robinson- 
‘atman Act. There has even been 
ik about requiring management 
o maintain certain sales cost rec- 
rds so that, should complaints 
rise concerning the discounts 
eing used by any particular com- 
any, these can be quickly and in- 
xpensively checked to determine 
* they are based on true costs, or 
mebody’s hunch. 

This does not mean that the 
ymmission is going to start on a 
ampage and drag every company 
sing quantity discounts into the 
ewspapers. On the contrary, 
\werICcAN Bustness has been as- 
sured by a member of the com- 
ission that there is no dispo- 
sition to throw any monkey 
wrenches. But after all, a law is a 
aw; under the law as it now 
stands, if one of your competitors 
hinks you are using discounts to 
his disadvantage and are getting 
business away from him by dis- 


criminating in favor of certain: 


customers, he has a right to com- 
plain, and the burden of proof is 
upon you. 

This will come as a surprise to 
some readers who had supposed 
that the quantity discount provi- 
sions of the Robinson-Patman Act 

which sets up the new philosophy 
of business discounts—was dead. 
One subscriber, when queried as to 
what he was doing to substantiate 
his discounts so that they would 
conform to the Robinson-Patman 
Act, said: “What Robinson-Pat- 
man Act? I thought Bruce Barton 
had repealed it.” Our check-up 
shows that nine out of ten com- 
panies have done practically noth- 
ing to change their system of dis- 
counts. They assume that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will not 
bother them so long as there is no 
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intent to discriminate, and so long 
as discounts are not used as a 
competitive selling weapon. 
Recent test 
vinced the commission that it is 


cases have con 
one thing to accuse a firm of using 
discriminatory discounts, and quite 
another matter to prove it in an 
open hearing. Sales cost account- 
ing is tremendously complicated, 
and any 
adequate sales cost records, where 


company maintaining 
they can actually show the cost of 
selling and servicing all the ac- 
counts to whom discounts are 
granted, can usually prove that 
such discounts are directly related 
to costs. If so, then they are in 
accord with the intent of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. The danger, so 
far as management is concerned, 
comes when a seller’s discounts are 
challenged by a competitor, and 


iscounts 


what seems to be discrimination 
can be shown. Then in the subse- 
quent hearing, haphazard, hastily 
compiled introduced 
into the hearing. Naturally, such 


figures are 


figures will be quickly shot full of 
holes by the prosecutor, and given 
little or no weight in reaching a 
decision. On the other hand, if the 
defendant can show that he has 
set up a thoroughgoing system for 
accurate costing, not only produc- 
tion costs but selling and all other 
expense, there is no room for argu- 
ment, no room for imagining 
things. Indeed, the very fact that 
you are able to substantiate your 
discounts with complete and ac- 
curate cost data, might in itself 
be sufficient reason for the com- 
mission to dismiss the complaint 
without a public hearing or with- 
out further expense to you. 
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When Hickey Brothers built this modern store in the lobby of the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, sales were averaging $120! 


a month for the previous owner. Hickey better service methods jumped sales to $3600 a month in less than a year 


Satisfied Customers and 
Loyal Employees 





*“Money back if we fail to thank you”’ is but one of 
the policies that helped Hickey Brothers build a chain 


of 43 stores which started with two brothers selling 
newspapers on a street corner of Davenport, Iowa 





IGHTEEN months ago the ci- 

gar stand in the lobby of Chi- 
cago’s Great Northern Hotel was 
taken over by Hickey Brothers of 
Davenport, Iowa. The first thing 
they did was to install modern 
fixtures, and put in a larger, bet- 
ter assorted stock of cigars, to- 
bacco, pipes, magazines and vari- 
ous specialties. When they took 
over the space, the cigar stand 
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was averaging approximately 
$1,200 a month in sales. In a few 
months this figure had been in- 
creased to $3,600 a month by 
Hickey Brothers methods. It is 
the methods that result in such in- 
creases which we will consider in 
this story, for they are methods 
which can be used in any business, 
large or small, wholesale or retail. 
In mid-1938, when this story 





was prepared, Hickey Broth: 
were operating 43 stores—13 

the Tri-cities (Davenport, Iow 
Rock Island and Moline, Illinois 


and 30 in hotel lobbies in citics 


such as Des Moines, Chicag 


South Bend, Peoria, Milwaukee. 


St. Paul, Pittsburgh, Washingt: 
and Philadelphia. Only in the t: 
cities does the organization op: 
ate complete stores, outside « 
hotel lobbies. In seven of the loca 
tions there are soda fountains a 
restaurant service. All the oth 
are confined to cigars, tobac: 
newspapers and magazines, so 
venirs and specialties such 
safety razors, candies, etc. 

To understand fully the grow 
of this unusual organization, 
must go back to the beginning 
which, as you may have guessed 
was “from scratch.” Wm. .\ 
Hickey and his brother, D. 
Hickey, Jr., founders of the busi- 
ness as small boys, sold news 
papers on street corners in Da 
enport, Iowa. It was their am! 
tion to own a store, and after sa 
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In this cigar store, soda fountain and restaurant in Davenport, Iowa, customers enjoy a variety and quality of seafoods 
scarcely duplicated west of the clam chowder belt of the Atlantic Coast. The owners once sold newspapers on the corner 


ing up a little money they opened 

small newsstand. At that time, 
Wm. A. Hickey was seventeen and 
us brother was twelve. Desiring 
later to sell cigars, too, their capi- 
tal was found too small to permit 
purchasing the kind of cigar case 
they wanted. 

In Davenport there was a cigar 
Peter N. 


Jacobsen whose brands sold in a 


uanufacturer named 
limited area in [owa and across 
Mississippi River in Illinois. 
His leading brand was “Brown 
Beauties.” Bill Hickey made Mr. 
Jacobsen a proposition. It was: 
“If you will buy a cigar case and 
install it in my store, I will sell 
nothing but your brands of ci- 
= rs.” . 
Jacobsen agreed to install the 
cigar case in Hickey Brothers first 
tore, but advised the youthful 
merchants to put in a line of all 
fast-selling cigar brands say- 
:, “If vou sell my brands alone, 
u will not attract enough trade 
make your store pay, but I 
vould appreciate it very much in- 
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deed if you will push my brands.” 

That Hickey Brothers did push 
his brands is seen by the fact that 
in the thirty-seven years from 
1901, when the cigar case was in- 
stalled, until the middle of 1938, 
Hickey Brothers paid $745,000 
to Peter Jacobsen for his cigars. 
Mr. Jacobsen diced in June, 1938, 
a long-valued friend and counsel 


Hickey Brothers, 


business he helped establish and 


lor of whose 
saw grow to the point where sales 
were more than $2,000,000 a year. 

With the little cigar store open, 
Bill Hickey prepared, in his own 
handwriting, the first sign ever to 
appear in their stores. It read, 
“Your Purchase Free If We Ever 
Forget to Thank You.” This may 
seem as if it were just a slogan, 
but it Hickey Brothers 
about $50 a month, for with their 


costs 


organization of more than 250 
salespeople, it would scarcely be 
human if some of them did not for- 
get to say “thank you” occasion- 
ally. When 


to say “thank you,” he or she re- 


a salesperson forgets 








Bill Hickey snapped in one of his stores 
where he still helps to serve customers 
during the day’s busiest hours 
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turns the money to the customer 
and makes a note of the amount 
for the cash register, so the inven- 
tory will balance properly. But the 
slip is not charged against the 
salesperson. 

This business of saying “thank 
you” has come down through the 
thirty-seven years Hickey Broth- 
ers have operated stores as a sound 
and fundamental keynote of their 
business. Signs announcing the 
offer are found in prominent 


places in every store operated by 


the two brothers. Other mer- 
chants have adopted the same 
plan; a large oil company now 
says, “Your Purchase Free If We 
Forget to Check Your Oil.” This 
one little idea alone has helped to 
make retailing everywhere friendly 
and more pleasant for thousands 
of store owners, and store em- 
ployees have learned from Hickey 
Brothers that a customer is more 
likely to come back for another 
purchase if he always receives a 
friendly, sincere “thank you.”- 
Hickey Brothers feel that close 
attention to every detail is one of 
the secrets of operating stores 
successfully. Dennis John Hickey, 
the younger brother of Bill, or 
“W. A.” if you prefer to be more 
formal, spends most of his time at 
Store Number 8, the system’s larg- 
est operation. It is at the corner 
of Brady and Second Streets, 
Davenport, and in many ways is 
the hub of the entire group of 
stores. Bill Hickey walks down 
Brady Street from the general 
office daily and helps out at the 
store during rush hours. So both 
owners of the business are in con- 
stant and touch 
every operating detail. 
They do not stop there, though. 
W. A. Hickey visits every store 
periodically. And a visit to a 
Hickey Brothers store by Bill 
Hickey is not just a perfunctory 
visit to shake hands with the store 
manager, look around and say 


intimate with 


goodbye. He inspects every detail 
of the operation, goes over items of 
stock, hunts for old merchandise, 
mouldy tobacco, or any kind of 
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damage or deterioration of the 
stock inventory. 

Bill Hickey knows every em- 
ployee; mention a store and he 
quickly tells you something about 
the various employees. They de- 
pend largely upon girls to operate 
the hotel cigar departments, but 
they are almost never referred to 
as “girls” in the organization. 
They are young ladies. In hiring 
salespeople, Hickey Brothers will 
not consider a girl who has not 
graduated from high school, and 
they endeavor to hire college 
graduates whenever possible. When 
a new salesgirl is hired, she is sent 
either to South Bend, Milwaukee, 
or Davenport to work for two 
weeks under the supervision of one 
of three women who have developed 
a special ability for training new 
employees. 

A book of instructions to new 
employees, telling them about de- 
portment, dress, the necessity for 
neat, attractive hairdress and cos- 
tume, is given each employee, 
along with a book called ‘““Tobac- 
coland” which is a manual of cigar 
and tobacco facts. After they read 
this book they are examined to 
determine how carefully they have 
read and digested the facts in it. 

These young women are started 
at a moderate salary and raised 
up to the point where they earn 
$150 or more a month. In addi- 
tion to their salaries, there are 
many contests which give them op- 
portunities to earn extra money. 
A contest, just closed, offered a 
ten-day vacation trip to Atlantic 
City, hotel bills, railroad fare and 
other expenses paid, with accom- 
modations at the Drake, Chicago; 
Wardman Park, Washington; the 
Bellevue-Stratford at Philadelphia 
and Ambassador at Atlantic City. 
For pocket money during the trip, 
there was a crisp $100 note. The 
second prize was a five-day vaca- 
tion trip to Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, with expenses paid at 
the Broadmoor and $50. 

This contest was based on three 
factors: Retail inventory results, 
gross profits, and net profit. 
Twenty-five points a month were 


allowed for each month in which 
the inventory came within $10 of 
absolute One point 
was allowed for each percentage of 
increase in gross profit over th: 
corresponding month of the previ 
ous year. Similarly, one point for 
each percentage of increase in n 

profits. For each percentage « 

lowered profits one point was d 

ducted. 

Throughout the year other sea 
sonal cash prize contests are ru 
each one with a specific purpose, 
and all designed to help make be 
ter merchants out of every ma 
ager and employee. 

The Hickey Brothers stud 
every detail of their business ani 
plan to cash in on every possible 
opportunity. For years they ha 
promoted Father’s Day as a m 
chandising event running full-page 
newspaper advertising. The 1938 
campaign resulted in increased 
sales of 2114 per cent over t! 
corresponding week of 1937. If we 
remember the business gloom that 
pervaded the country early 
June of this year, we must realize 
that Hickey Brothers did an ex- 
cellent promotion job to 
chalk up such a high increase over 
1937. 

They had the first air-condi- 
tioned stores west of Chicago. 

In their store at 
and Brady Streets in Davenport 
one can order a broiled lobst: 
and be served with a delicious 
crustacean which was swimming in 
the Atlantic Ocean a few days 
previous. On Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, Hickey Brothers receive, at 
Davenport, 60 of these selecte 
lobsters, a total of 120 a week 
They offer a variety of 35 kind 
of seafoods at all times. Such 
service is unusual “out where tli 
tall corn grows.” It is these little 
ideas and extra services which dis 
tinguish Hickey Brothers sto: 
At the Blackstone, Drake 
Knickerbocker Hotels in Chicago, 
their stores sell Fortune mag:- 
zine. Few newsstands will bot! 
with Fortune because it is not s: 
on a per copy and returnable bas's 
to newsstands. (Continued on page 


correctness. 


sales 


Secon 
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Memo to Men in Board Rooms 


I EIGHT years a friend of mine bought four 
\utomobiles from one company. The other day he 
ight a rival car. Not because he was dissatisfied 
the other four, but because no one from the 
er company ever took the trouble to tell him his 
Isiness was appreciated. 
“I know the big boss of this company is busy,” 
writes. “The sale of four automobiles to me means 
little to him, I suppose. But he ought to have some 
who would write to me and tell me that my 
business, vear after year means something to them. 
“For thirteen years I have paid a bill every month 
a famous store here in Chicago. There is a line 
on their bills which annoys me. It says: ‘Your check 
s your receipt. We do not acknowledge payments.’ 
“When I was a boy, in a small town, you always got 
. free cigar when you paid your bill. I don’t expect 
the president of this big store to hunt me up and give 
me a free cigar, but if he were as smart as his salary 
indicates him to be, he would find a way to have 
someone write and tell me my business is appreciated. 
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“The president of any company could start a small 
buying boom among his own customers if he would 
write ten or fifteen friendly letters every day to as 
many old customers. 

“There is no better way to outwit competition, to 
ride over price-cutting, or to get business when things 
are dull, than to get close to customers in a friendly, 
helpful sort of way. But year after year, there are 
some otherwise splendid companies which never send 
their customers anything but bills, bills, bills. Any 
good customer will grow tired of paying bills year 
after year to any company, unless somebody takes 
time out to tell him his business is really appreciated. 

“Business giants of the past knew the value of the 
personal touch in building a business. They built 
fortunes because they made friends with customers. 
E. C. Simmons when he was building his great busi- 
ness wrote letters to customers that made them say 
‘no’ to his competitors. We need a little more of this 
same spirit in business today.” 

Perhaps my friend is right.—E. W. 














Handling Price in a Letter 


THE THIRD OF A NEW SERIES 
OF LETTER ARTICLES 


BY CAMERON McPHERSON 


the much 


sales clinics con- 


A’ ONE of 
worth-while 
ducted by Richard Borden, of the 
famed Borden and Busse 
for the Sales Executives Club of 
New York, the subject for discus- 
sion was “Taking the Ice Out of 
Price.” To 
that 
clever play on words. It may not 
make sense to them, but it does to 
any salesman who has sat in front 
of a hatchet-faced buyer and seen 
him freeze up when the price was 
mentioned. Believe it or not, many 
a sale that was as good as in the 


ve ry 


team, 


many business men 


must appear to be just a 


bag has slipped away just because 
the salesman dubbed the price 
putt in closing the deal. 

Price is entirely a matter of 
relativity. One hundred and 
seventy-nine dollars may be a high 
price or a low price for a Bendix 
Home Laundry, 
what? According to the yardstick 
which the salesman has put in the 
buyer’s mind before the price was 
mentioned. In the beginning, be- 
fore the buyer begins to accumu- 
late relative prices, it would make 
no difference whether the price 
was $275, $175 or $75. In fact, it 
is safe to say that if you could get 
together a hundred women in one 
room, none of had 
read a washing machine advertise- 
ment, and none of whom had ever 
been called upon by a washing ma- 
chine salesman, or who had never 
inquired as to the price of a wash- 


according to 


whom ever 


ing machine, price wouldn’t enter 
into the sales picture. The only 
basis of value such prospects could 
use would be how much the ma- 
chine would save and how much it 
would contribute to their comfort. 
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The right kind of sales letter will make a big price seern small, but another 
letter may make a small price seem big, or start the buyer to shopping around 


If it could be shown that the ma- 
chine would pay for itself in a year 
or so, and that it would make 
wash-day a pleasure, then most 
women would pay any reasonable 
price for the machine, provided, 
of course, that it was sold on a 
“pay as it saved” plan. 

Most of us who write sales let- 
ters or, for that matter, any kind 
of letters where price must be 
quoted, are usually overconscious 
of our price. Because we make it a 
hurdle in our own minds, it be- 
comes a hurdle in our letters. One 
of the classic stories Ned Jordan 
used to tell was about a sales meet- 
ing at which a higher price for a 
new model car was announced. 
Several salesmen thought it was a 
great mistake to raise the price, 
not because the new car wasn’t 
worth more money, but because of 
the natural resistance to hiking 
prices. To prove the point that 
few people knew the prices of com- 
peting cars, Mr. Jordan took the 
cars in the same class, one by one, 


and asked his salesmen to qui 
the factory 
models. There was a good deal 
wild guessing. In spite of the fa 
that these 
competitive cars, only a few rea 
knew the prices at which the ca 
in that class sold. If they didn’ 
know, would it be reasonable 
assume that a customer knew? 
So the first principle in ha 
dling price in a letter is not 
let yourself get into a frame 
mind where you think your pri 


price on vario 


men were 


discussing 


, 


are out of line, and unconscious!\ 


apologize for them. If you don’ 


think your prices are low, val 
considered, how in the world ca 
you expect anyone else to thi 
that they are right? 

I have said that prices are r 
tive. Therefore, your strategy 
presenting a price which might 
considered high by uninforn 
persons, is to give it the app 
ance of being small. I recently | 
occasion to answer a letter inqu 
ing about advertising rates in 
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nnual reference issue of a maga- 
ine which has an advertising rate 
wice as high, if you consider only 
irculation, as one of its competi- 
tors. Its rate was $1,000 a page 
ror 50,000 circulation, compared 
ith its competitor’s rate of $600 
page for 85,000 circulation. Ob- 
iously, it would be dangerous, and 
rtainly bad business, just to 
juote the rate and let it go at 
hat. So I said that the cost of 
dvertising in this issue was $3.00 
day to keep your sales story be- 
ore 50,000 hand-picked buyers. 
{hus I brought into focus the 
ict that (1) the publication had 
. year’s life, and (2) that its cir- 
ulation was obtained by mail from 
sclected lists and not through sub- 
scription agencies and _high- 
owered salesmen. 

Advertising salesmen for the 
Saturday Evening Post, which has 
. page rate of $8,000, make that 
sum seem small by quoting it at 
33.00 a page to reach a thousand 
eaders. The buyer figures quick- 
lv that it would cost $15 for 
postage alone to send a circular 
to the same thousand persons, and 
the rate looks like a bargain. In 
selling, this is called breaking 
down the price. The strategy is 


to use a unit which makes com-. 


parison easy. Thus, a high-priced 
floor covering, which will outlast 
. cheap product two to one, might 
be quoted on the basis of cost per 
square yard per year. But in han- 
dling the price that way, care 
must be used not to confuse a buy- 
er. If you quote on a “per yard” 
basis, or break down the price as 
suggested, also quote in the cus- 
tomary way, or you may irritate a 
buyer. He would have to stop and 
figure out how much it would cost. 
That’s bad. 

One mistake some business men 
make in quoting prices is to mini- 
mize them by adjectives. They will 
say: “And best of all is the price 

-only $75 for this beautiful radio 
that ought to cost at least $150.” 
Or they will write: “And the price 
is amazingly little, only $350 if 
paid all at one time.” This way of 
handling the price may seem like 
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FOUR WAYS TO HANDLE PRICE 


We are pleased to ote you $35 for a four-—drawer 
steel file of un ssed quality, delivered to 
your door Dor confuse this file with the junk 
that is offered by second-hand dealers These 
files look swell, ike everything else that is 
cheap they just won't stand up in service and you 
will soon regret your bargain Our files last a 
lifetime That is why we call them "Life-Time 
Filing Cabinets 


The best thing about o1 4 si he price, $35 
for a modern four-door 

thing of beauty in your "ice. is a file that 
you will be proud to m because it reflects your 
good taste and sound business judgment. You will 
never regret having bought is file, even though 
it may seem high compared w files made to sell 
at a price. 


In buying a fi , the important point, of course, 
is not the st cost but the ultimate cost. Our 

e as long as most of those on the 
market, so you need charge off only half as much 
depreciation. That is what you gain by buying a 
quality product to begin with, and you know the 
old saying that "Quality remains long after the 
price is forgotten." You will find a price list 
enclosed. Your discount is 20 per cent 


BETTER 


"Life-Time" Filing Cabinets are not built to sell 
at a price, but are designed to operate so effi- 
ciently that they will pay for themselves within 
a few years. Exclusive time-saving features make 
them the most inexpensive files that you can use 
in your office. Since you pay for "Life-Time 
Files" by the higher cost of operating ordinary 
filing cabinets, why not enjoy the satisfaction 
and pleasure that goes with a really fine filing 
department. A price list showing many scientifi- 
cally designed files, in a wide range of finishes, 
is enclosed. 











smart salesmanship, but in reality 
it works negatively. It challenges 
the reader, who thinks: “How does 
he get that way?” If, according to 
the relative idea he may have of 
prices, your price seems high, then 
the more emphasis you place on 
its being “small” the more certain 
he is that you are trying to cover 
up. All the generalities in the copy 
book will never make a price the 
reader feels to be high, seem small. 
It just puts the finger on the price. 

I had an experience recently in 
selling a book for $12. Now to the 
average man $12 is a lot of money 
to pay for a book. He has been 
trained to regard $3.50 as the 
“right” price for a good book. 
Most of us instinctively buy books 
like we do our sugar, at so much 
per hundred pages. We know bet- 
ter. Yet we do it just the same. 
So when this problem of selling a 
$12 book was presented to me, I 


decided to capitalize the high price 
by stating frankly that one of the 
things to recommend the book was 
its price. The $12 price made it 
possible to spend $50,000 to 
gather the information it con- 
tained. That took it out of the 
class of books which, in the mind 
of the average man, somebody 
dashed off in a few days. After 
all, a high price, if it is based on 
value, has much in its favor, be- 
cause it is proof of quality. Peo- 
ple say: “It must be good or else 
they couldn’t get $12 for it.” 
Another point in connection 
with handling the price is whether 
to put it up front, or to quote it 
in one of the last paragraphs. The 
traditional method, of course, is to 
wait until after the sales talk has 
been completed before giving any 
prices. This is in line with the pro- 
cedure in personal salesmanship, 
where salesmen are taught to side- 





One Way to Deal With Agitators 


HROUGH confidential sources, 

a certain business man learned 
that an agitator had arrived in 
town to stir up discord and strife 
in his plant and among his work- 
ers. He also learned, as he had 
previously suspected, that a couple 
of new employees were agitators. 

The first thing he did was to 
issue instructions that the agita- 
tors were not to be discharged. 
Then he called in several trusted 
employees and told them about the 
visitors. “If there is a real cause 
for discontent in this plant I 
should be the first to know. Let us 
put no stones in the paths of 
these men,” he told his workers. 
“We will give them every oppor- 
tunity to do their work.” 

Next day the three agitators— 
the two inside workers and the one 
outside man—were invited by a 
voluntary committee of workers to 
attend a plant baseball game. They 
were taken to dinner and invited 
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to a swimming party. The business 
man himself took the outside agi- 
tator to lunch on several occa- 
sions, showed him every considera- 
tion and courtesy. Some of the 
workers invited the agitators to 
parties in their homes. 

A meeting of workers was 
quietly called and the three agi- 
tators were asked to address the 
meeting. They were taken by sur- 
prise and made a poor impression, 
because they were nonplussed at 
such treatment. Little or no en- 
thusiasm for organizing was shown 
at the meeting. 

After about ten days the agi- 
tators decided that here was bar- 
ren soil in which to sow seeds of 
discontent. They left town, with- 
out ever having enlisted one worker 
in their cause. 

Perhaps, after all, this plan is 
better than rough handling, which 
only makes martyrs of agitators 
and serves to stir up resentment. 


step the price until after desire 
has been created. Personally, I 
don’t go in for blindly following 
such rules. My observation is that 
there are some salesmen who mak: 
their job far more difficult by 
dodging price objections, than 
they do by handling them prompt 
ly and openly. To sell a man, you 
need his undivided attention s 
that he will give full consideration 
to what you are telling him. Ob 
viously, he will not concentrat 
while you are talking, if he is try 
ing to figure out for himself what 
it will cost. Depending, of cours: 
on the situation, it is usually bes‘ 
to clear up objections as the) 
arise and get them out of th 
buyer’s mind, rather than to say 
“We'll come to that in a minut: 
Mr. Brown.” And I think th 
same strategy applies in corr 
spondence with people who hav 
inquired about price. 

When a man writes to you for « 
price, that is what he is especial] 
interested in knowing. When you 
write him a_ long-winded lett: 
which takes a page to get down to 
the price, the chances are ten to 


one he will jump immediately to 


the price paragraph in order to 
get the information he has asked 
for quickly. In that case, he may 
never read your build-up. On thy 
other hand, if you directly answe: 
his question, and then give him th 
selling talk, there is a_ bette: 
chance of his reading your lette: 
and receiving it more favorabl) 
Personally, I find that the mor: 


direct and straightforward we are 


in our business letters, the better 
True skill in handling price, 
however, goes further than th 
strategy of presenting it. Quotin: 
the price clearly, so that there can 
be no misunderstanding, is equal! 
important. Many good customers 
have been lost as a result of 


squabble that had its beginning 


in a vague price quotation. If you 
price is f.o.b. factory, say so | 
your letter. Don’t assume tha‘ 
since f.o.b. are the customa1 
terms, your prospect will unde 
stand that is what you meai 
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Bad check passers and credit deadbeats would soon disappear if all who cash 
checks and grant credit would adopt this secret photo plan of one credit man 


Secret Pictures of Buyers 
Cut Credit Losses 


CREDIT manager in a large 


California business has taken ~ 


to photographing his credit risks 
without their knowing it. His idea 
has worked so well that others 
have become interested. At the 
April meeting of credit managers 
in Los Angeles he practically stole 
the show. 

In brief, here is what this credit 
manager has done: 

He has installed in his office a 
high-class, moving-picture film us- 
ing, “candid” type camera. The 
camera sits on a shelf behind him 
and looks like a small radio. It 
operates by means of a knee con- 
trol push button under his desk. 
The applicant for credit, or the 
person with a check to cash, natu- 
rally occupies a chair in front of 
the credit manager’s desk. On the 
desk beside the applicant is a clock 
and a calendar. The lens is wide 
angle and the picture always 
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shows the applicant, the clock, the 
calendar and usually the back of 
the credit manager’s head. As a 
rule, three pictures are taken. 
Generally a 1144 by 1% inch 
picture is filed with the informa- 
tion for quick reference and the 
films are filed in a separate case. 
Although the installation is only 
a few months old it has already 
more than paid for itself, this 
credit manager states. Here are a 
few concrete illustrations of what 
it has been doing in these months: 
A girl wishing to open a credit 
account said she was so-and-so 
from a well-known local hospital. 
The credit rating was found to 
be O.K. The girl bought $80 
worth of merchandise. When the 
statement went out at the first of 
the following month, a different 
woman, very indignant, came in to 
report that she had bought noth- 
ing on credit in the store and fur- 


thermore never had opened a 
credit account there. 

It was obvious that here prob- 
ably was an instance of forged 
identity, so the picture of the girl 
who did open the account was pro- 
duced. This woman recognized the 
picture as that of a nurse who had 
worked in the hospital but who was 
now in another city. The nurse 
was easily traced, found, tried and 
convicted, but sentence was sus- 
pended on condition that she 
would pay the $80. A monthly 
payment plan was arranged and 
she paid the whole amount in a 
few months. Had her picture not 
been taken, it is likely that con- 
fusion, loss, and ill-feeling would 
have resulted. 

Here is another: A man passed 
a check at the store. The check 
came back stamped “no funds.” 
Two hours later, at a merchants’ 
association, the check artist’s pic- 
ture was being projected on a 
screen and the man was identified 
by several of the merchants as a 
man who had passed several hun- 
dred dollars worth of bad checks. 
This was the first picture of him 
available to show the merchants 
that the same man was doing all 
the mischief. This man was appre- 
hended and his racket ended. The 
photograph did the trick. 

The following authentic inci- 
dent, one of three or four such 
incidents, shows how the plan aids 
the store’s collectors. A conver- 
sation about like the following oc- 
curred at the customer’s door 
when the collector called to present 
an overdue account: 

Collector: Is Mr. Jones here? 

Customer: No, Mr. Jones is not 
here any more, he left some time 
ago. I believe he has gone away to 
San Francisco. 

Collector: I’m sorry too, but 
here is Mr. Jones’ picture, taken 
the day he opened an account at 
our store. Since this is your pic- 
ture I would suggest that you take 
steps to take care of this account 
immediately ! 

That got results, the store got 
its money. 
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Typical of the various methods of keeping a step ahead of competition is this Quaker Map Rug recently introduced by 
Armstrong Cork Company. A map of the United States is the design, and sales of this number have been unusually good 


How to Beat Competition to the Draw 





When sales costs soar, when a product loses ground in 
competitive fights, it may be time to consider some of 
the methods described in this article which tells how 
leaders find ways to develop and improve their products 





HEN hard liquor again became 

legal a few years ago one of the 
largest of the old bar fixture 
manufacturers made a _ mistake 
which required nearly three years 
to correct. This old, well-estab- 
lished manufacturer assumed that 
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the bars which had been made and 
sold by his organization in pre- 
prohibition days would again be 
immediately popular. But other, 
more aggressive, more alert manu- 
facturers thought quite differently. 
They reasoned that styles in store 





fixtures, store fronts, homes, fac 
tories, automobiles had changed. 
Styles did 
manufacturer, 
tioned leader, offering the massive, 
old-time bars found it necessary to 
redesign the entire line and bring 
it up to date. Several years pass« 
before this old 
caught up with the procession. 
Today, with new designs in al- 
most every manufactured product 


change. The old 


once an unqucs- 


manufactur 


coming almost as rapidly as styles 
in women’s clothes, the balance 
sheet value of experimental work 
looms large to every business whch 
expects to grow. 
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There are two factors which in- 
evitably play an important role in 
determining the future progress of 
any company. These factors are: 
1. Ability of a company to keep 
its products up to date. 2. Danger 
contingent in improvements by 
‘ompetitors which may render a 
product or a line of products obso- 
lete. We have only to consider a 
few well-known cases to understand 
how important it is for a company 
o be alert in research, in gauging 
future demands of customers or 
consumers. 

Within the past year 
Ansco Corporation has begun to 
market a new photographic film 
which is three and four times as 
sensitive to light as any previous 
film. No one in the industry seemed 
to know that this new film was 
about to break into the market. 
Some of the rival organizations 
vere astonished when tests showed 


Agfa 


that excellent pictures could be 
made by 
lighting when this new Agfa film 
was used. As this is being written 
there are rumors galore of similarly 
fast new films being readied for 
market by rival companies. But the 
fact remains that Agfa has the in- 
side track on fast film today. For 


ordinary living-room 


a time stores sold the new film: 


faster than the factory could sup- 
ply it. 

The company which does not 
maintain a department for estimat- 
ing future demands, for creating 
constant improvements, for bring- 
ing out new products, for finding 
new ways to use old products, is 
almost certain to reach a point in 
its corporate history where it is 
caught napping by more alert 
competitors. 

A few years ago many electric 
toasting devices were made obso- 
lete when the McGraw Electric 
Company brought out a new auto- 
matic toasting appliance which 
took scorched fingers and burned 
toast out of the morning task of 
preparing the family breakfast. 
Some electric appliance manufac- 
turers are still trying to catch up 


with McGraw. 
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In the automobile field every 
reader will recall years when cer- 
tain companies pioneered new im- 
provements and enjoyed handsome 
sales increases while competitors 
gnashed teeth trying to bring their 
cars up to date. In one case a large 
independent company refused to 
adopt 4-wheel brakes until so late 
that a season’s profits were virtu- 
ally dissipated fighting this im- 
provement which it was later forced 
to adopt. 

Leadership in the field of gaso- 
line station pumps was jeopardized 
by one giant company because its 
president refused to admit that a 
smaller company had hit a popular 
trend when it brought out a glass 
tank so that motorists could see the 
gasoline running out of the tank 
into their automobiles. But these 
are obvious examples. Most of us 
remember when oatmeal for break- 
fast meant night-before prepara 
tions. Then one company brought 
out precooked oatmeal which 
ended this housewifely nuisance of 
rising at the crack of dawn to cook 
oatmeal. This company garnered 
for itself a bigger share of the busi- 
ness by this improvement. 

The history of many companies 
is a story of losing one market 
after another. In the plant where 
Servel refrigerators are now made, 
buggies were once the chief prod- 
uct. Then, when the buggy busi- 
ness disappeared, the owners of the 
plant developed a gasoline engine. 
Extension of electric lines and 
wider use of small electric motors 
curtailed the market for small 
gasoline engines. Today the plant 
which once turned out buggies 
makes thousands of refrigerators 
and all kinds of 
equipment. 

In thousands of cases it is not 


refrigerating 


some new spectacular invention, 
but routine, season-to-season im- 
provement in design, performance, 
durability or eye appeal that keeps 
a company in business. National 
Carbon Company, or its parent 
company, Carbide and Carbon, has 
seen many of its markets disappear. 
Once it enjoyed a vast volume of 





Keep Your 
Competitors 
Guessing 


Every business man 


should have assistants 
who are definitely charg- 
ed with the responsibility 
of: 1. 


all product improvements 


Keeping track of 
by rival companies. 2. 
Constantly investigating 
consumer demands or 
needs; checking consumer 
suggestions, and getting 
reports direct from users 
with a view toward find- 
ing improvement oppor- 
tunities. 3. Encouraging 
and working with all em- 
ployees who have ideas 
for product improvement 
or development. 4. Con- 
ducting practical tests to 
smoke out flaws, weak- 
nesses or faults in present 
equipment. 5. Checking 
and investigating devel- 
opments in similar prod- 
ucts by foreign manufac- 
turers. 6. Cooperating 
with other manufactur- 
ers of noncompetitive but 
related products, such as 
ink makers with paper 
makers. 











business in furnishing supplies for 
carbide light. Electricity made this 
equipment obsolete. Later the radio 
business brought a tremendous in- 
crease in sales of batteries. Then 
almost overnight battery sets in 
cities and towns which enjoyed 
electric current also became obso- 
lete and the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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CAN WE CUT THE COST OF HANDLING 
SMALL ORDERS? 


CARTOON, which appeared 

some time back, symbolizes a 
certain type of business thinking. 
It showed a rather pompous and 
irate individual sitting at a large 
desk hammering away at a very 
much subdued and withered little 
fellow. It was evident that a 
heated discussion had taken place 
and the little fellow had ques- 
tioned the reasons behind one of 
the organization’s procedures. 
Under the cartoon was the follow- 
ing wording: “I tell you, Smith- 
ers, there is no reason for it; it 
is just part of our policy.” 

Behind that phrase, “It’s part 
of our policy” are hidden many 
moth-eaten, antiquated, cost-build- 
ing procedures. The order routine, 
particularly in relation to the 
small order, is no exception. Fol- 
lowing a recent experience in which 
I received a “no-charge” memo on 
a small purchase from a company 
which ordinarily deals in large 
figures, my interest was directed 
to the reasons behind the various 
methods of handling these small 
orders. 

The office manager of an east- 
ern paper manufacturer writes 
that in his business the average 
size of orders has shown a tend- 
ency toward reduction during the 
last ten or twelve years. New lines 
taken on, in which the average-size 
order is much smaller than any- 
thing his firm previously handled, 
have further lowered the order 
value. Seventeen per cent of its 
dollar volume was accounted for 
by small orders. 

The office manager of an east- 
ern manufacturer of paper novel- 
ties writes that 61 per cent of the 
orders contributed only 18 per 
cent of the total sales value in 
dollars. The small money presents 
a big problem. 

Where a company deals only in 
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small volume orders, its routine 
can be simplified to meet the order- 
cost problem. Where a company 
sells partly from stock and partly 
from direct manufacture, and deals 
only in large volume orders, it can 
set up a complex order routine, 
the cost of which will vary from 
$1.50 to $2.50 per order. This 
routine can be sufficiently elabo- 
rate to meet all the requirements 


BY HARRY L. WYLIE 


Executive Staff of The Pure Oil Company 
Management Consultant; Assistant Professor 
of Business Organization at Central Y.M.C.A 
College; Lecturer in Busi Organization at 
De Paul University; First Vice President of th: 
National Office Management Association; Vic. 
Chairman of Management Council of Chicag. 








of the customers, the sales organi 
zation, and the accounting ani 
statistical staffs. But interjec' 
into this routine a large number o 
small orders, which may contrib 
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The master invoice is typed from the order. Shipping room data is recorded in 
pencil at the bottom of the master and is not duplicated on the invoice copies 
The duplicate copy of the invoice serves as the accounts receivable record. The 
triplicate copy serves for sales analysis and salesman’s record. The packaging list 
is the shipping department record. The labels and tags are produced at the time 
of the original run. A minimum of record-keeping results from this syste 
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ute only 15 to 20 per cent of the 
total dollar volume, and the sys- 
tem will either break down or the 
overall costs will rise to an un- 
reasonable point. This situation 
exists with varying degrees in 
practically every organization. 

Few companies have solved the 
problem. Some say they do not 
want more than one order system. 
Some say it is an inevitable evil 
of “customer service.” Others say 
it is the price of good-will. It is 
none of these things entirely. It is 
more the result of an overzealous 
lesire to standardize, unify, and 
be scientific, regardless of the 
cost. Within the principles of 
scientific office management are 
found the principles of practical 
office management. 

Sales must be analyzed in order 


to know what products are being 
sold and in what quantities. There 
are several kinds of analysis of 
sales—sales by states; sales by 
salesmen; sales by kinds of prod- 
ucts; sales by territories; sales to 
specific customers; sales by de- 
partments. Sales must be analyzed 
for accounting purposes, to deter- 
mine profit lines. Sales must be 
analyzed for operating reasons, to 
determine manufacturing schedules 
and provide the necessary raw ma- 
terials. 

The physical analysis is accom- 
plished by many ways: Machine 
accounting, peg-boards, tabulat- 
ing equipment, and, for small vol- 
ume, the old-fashioned manual 
analysis. This phase of the oper- 
ation does not present the prob- 
lem; behind all these systems there 


must be some source of posting 
medium. There must be an invoice 
copy or an order copy for the 
bookkeeper or statistician to ob- 
tain his information. This involves 
record-building and _ record-keep- 
ing. To meet this and other re- 
quirements, the order routine is es- 
tablished. What is more important 
is the fact that in one operation, 
multiple copies may be obtained 
and several departments may be 
provided with basic information 
for simultaneous operations. 

In working on the sales analysis 
system of a middle-western com- 
pany handling two to three hun- 
dred different products, it was 
found that 90 per cent of its vol- 
ume fell into about a dozen classi- 
fications. The remaining 10 per 
cent was in the classification of 
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The problem of accumulating during the handling of an order, and the filing when completed, of all the miscellaneous 
forms, papers and correspondence pertaining to it, is neatly taken care of by providing an envelope as one of the copies. All 
pertinent information is contained on the outside and considerable time is saved when referring to previous orders 
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miscellaneous items. This company 
had to use a complex system in 
order to analyze the 10 per cent 
varicty of sales by products. All 
for the sake of “uniformity of 
procedure.” Eventually it used two 
systems—one for the 90 per cent 
of the sales, which presented no 
problem at all, and another for the 
remaining 10 per cent, which were 
coded and grouped into classes of 
product sales rather than indi- 
vidual product sales. The com- 
pany saved thousands of dollars 
per year on its clerical detail and 
still had a practical sales picture. 

The handling of the order 
routine is comparable. 

It is difficult for one company 
to adopt the order system of an- 
other without making major ad- 
justments and modifications. An 
order routine is like a toothbrush, 
it is personal to the user. From a 
study of several order systems, 
however, unique steps and inno- 
vations are found which are of 
unusual interest. To understand 
thoroughly the small order rou- 
tines, it is necessary to comprehend 
the ramifications in the normal 
order or large order routines. 

Associated with the orders are 
many miscellaneous forms, papers, 
and subsequent correspondence. 
With the development of the one- 
time writing of orders, all the 
necessary forms are prepared at 
one time for handling as the order 
progresses. A great many firms 
find it difficult to accumulate these 
forms along with the correspond- 
ence and all other information per- 
taining to the order so that all the 
data will be in one place. One of 
the country’s largest manufac- 
turers of building materials and 
transportation accessories has 
solved that problem very effec- 
tively. Its order routine is sum- 
marized in the following steps: 

1. Orders are registered in a 
simple record and assigned con- 
secutive numbers. No attempt is 
made at this point to segregate 
orders from stock or orders re- 
quiring special manufacture. The 
order register permits quick and 
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easy reference to order volume, 
and assists in tracing orders 
through the routine. 

2. Orders then are passed to an 
“interpreter” for checking, pric- 
ing, and coding. At the top of the 
order, a blank strip of blue paper 
is pasted; on this strip the inter- 
preter writes the coding and 
prices. The faces of the customers’ 
orders are not changed or marred 
in the event future reference to the 
original order is necessary. Some 
companies provide space for cod- 
ing and pricing on the original 
order and thus eliminate the 
necessity of pasting and additional 
handling. 

3. The next step involves the 
checking of credit references, au- 
diting and extending price infor- 
mation. 

4. The orders then pass to the 
order writer. Through the use of 
hectograph ribbon, hectograph 
carbon and regular carbon paper, 
all the copies required throughout 
the complex routine are provided. 
Where statistical, accounting and 
sales data are required, this com- 
pany has found it more economical 
to provide extra copies for these 
purposes rather than detain the 
handling of the order. Each stop 
which the orders make in the 
routine will further delay cus- 
tomers’ service. The typed orders 
are proofread before being passed 
to: the respective departments. A 
record of errors is maintained and 
carefully studied. 

5. At the time of typing the 
order, a _ hectograph “Invoice 
Master” and a hectograph “Fac- 
tory Order” are made. Because 
the actual running of copies from 
these masters takes place during 
subsequent steps, the immediate re- 
quirements for copies are taken 
care of by using regular carbon 
insertions. They produce regular 
copies for: 

(a) Customers’ acknowledg- 
ment 

(b) District (or districts if 
more than one is in- 
volved) file copy for fol- 


low-up purposes 





(c) Salesman’s copy (memo 
purposes only) 

6. The invoice master and thx 
factory order master are for- 
warded to the factory. The fac 
tory order master is run and nin 
copies are produced. One of thes: 
copies is an envelope in which ar 
filed all other forms, acknowledg 
ments, memoranda and_ corre 
spondence pertaining to the order 
It is to be noted that the invoic: 
master is retained at this step i: 
the envelope. The other copies ru: 
are: 

(a) Postal card indicatin,: 
approximate shipping 
date 

(b) District information no 
tice if shipment is not t: 
be made within five day 

(c) Special job ticket 

(d) Production job ticket 

(e) Factory copy 

(f) Accounting departmen 

(cost department) re: 

ord 
g) Shipping ticket 

(h) Shipping memo if r 
quired for special traffi 
information 

Many of these copies are 1 
quired for statistical and analyti 
cal purposes and are peculiar to 
the individual company. There is « 
great latitude in the number o! 
copies obtainable and the use to 
which they may be put. 

7. When the shipping ticket is 
received from the shipping depar! 
ment showing the shipment has 
been made, the invoice master is 
pulled out and pertinent informa 
tion is added such as shipping 
date, traffic routing, etc. Costs (1! 
special job) are entered and tly 
invoice master is made ready to 
run. Following copies are made: 

(a) Customer’s invoice (as 
many copies as the cus 
tomer may require) 

(b) Commission copy f: 
computing regular co! 
mission on sale 

(c) Final copy for district 
office which  displaccs 
previous memo copies 

(Continued on page © 
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When Your Banker Asks 


Ticklish Questions--II 





Sixteen more of the ratios we began describing in the 


August issue, all of which may be helping in obtain- 


ng or granting credit, judging the value of a business 


of the worth and ability of its general management 





BY EUGENE CALDWELL 


teneral Manager, Wrought Washer Manufacturing Company 


Ratio No. 17 
The proportion of earnings re- 
\ined in the business is shown by 
he ratio: 
Income Less Cash Dividends 


Formula = 
Net Income 


This ratio is of interest because 
it is the basis on which the undis- 
tributed profits tax is levied. It 
also measures the conservatism of 
the management. Earnings left in 
the business first appear as addi- 
tional working capital. 

These earnings should be treat- 
ed as new capital the same as if 
paid in by stockholders. Earnings 
should be as great on this new 
capital as on the other older capi- 
tal invested in the business. 

Ratio No. 18 

The surplus strength is found 
by the ratio: 

Total Tangible Assets 


Formula= on 
Surplus Account 





This ratio is sometimes ex- 
pressed by relating the surplus to 


the net worth. 


OPERATING OR MANAGEMENT 
Ratios 
Ratio No. 19 


rhe most important manage- 
ment ratio is called the operating 
ratio: 
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Total Operating Expense 
Formula 
Net Sales 


Ratio No. 20 


Another ratio which is claimed 
to indicate the utilization of the 
plant facilities is: 

Total Operating Expense 


Formula 
Fixed Assets 


Ratio No. 21 
A similar ratio, that of sales to 
fixed assets, is shown by: 
Sales 
Formula 
Fixed Assets 

An analysis of quite a few state- 
ments shows this ratio to range 
from 70 per cent to 1,300 per 
cent. If your business is above 
200 per cent, that should be con- 
sidered a fair showing. 

This ratio expresses the turn 
over of plant and equipment. Con- 
servatism in the valuation of plant 
property, of course, affects this 
ratio. 

Ratio No. 22 


The turnover of total capital is 

shown by the ratio: 
Sales 
Formula = 
Total Assets 

An analysis of a number of 
statements in various industries 
shows this turnover ranges from 


25 per cent to 240 per cent. Per 
haps a fair average would be 
around 80 per cent. 

This ratio gives a rough gauge 
of the general efficiency of the 
management, since it is reasonable 
to assume that the larger volume 
of business than can be done on a 
given investment, the more able the 
management. This test should be 
supplemented by other ratios, how- 
ever, since profit is the final meas- 
ure of success and not volume. Re- 
lated ratios are the operating ra- 
tio, ratio of income to investment, 
inventory turnover, and_invest- 
ment turnover. 

Ratio No. 23 
The turnover of working capi- 
tal is shown by the ratio: 
Sales 
Formula 
Current Assets+Current 
Liabilities 

An analysis of a large number 
of statements in various indus- 
tries shows for this turnover a 
range of 150 per cent to 1,300 
per cent. A turnover of 400 per 
cent would be considered good. 
Approximately 100 
manufacturers show for this ratio: 


machinery 


1932 1933 1934 19: 
142% 196% 254% 265% 
Ratio No. 24 

The turnover of net worth is 
shown by the ratio: 


Sales 
Formula 


Net Worth 

An analysis of a large number 
of statements in various industries 
shows this ratio to range from 100 
per cent to 1,000 per cent. A turn- 
over of 200 per cent would seem 
to be about average. Approxi- 
mately 100 machinery manufac- 
turers show the following for this 
ratio: 
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1932 1933 1934 1935 














11% 84% 108% 123% 
Ratio No. 25 


The ratio of accounts receiv- 
able to credit sales is expressed : 


Accounts Receivable 





Formula= 
Net Credit Sales 


When this ratio is multiplied 
by 365 (days per year), the result 
gives a rough estimate of the aver- 
age length of time accounts are 
outstanding. The ratio also gives 
a measure of the efficiency of han- 
dling investments in receivables. 

An analysis of quite a few com- 
panies in various lines of business 
shows this turnover to range from 
3 to 88 days. About average ap- 
pears to be around 40 days. 

Approximately 100 machinery 
manufacturers show: 

1932 1933 1934 1935 











97 Days 92Days 79Days 69 Days 

Unwise extension of credit has 
been listed as one of the causes of 
business failures, although this is 
a fault more common in enter- 
prises with less than $500,000 net 
worth. Receivables must be kept 


liquid nevertheless. 
Ratio No. 26 


Turnover of inventories is an 
important ratio. Turnover of 
total inventories is expressed: 


Cost of Sales 
Formula = ————————- 
Total Inventory 


An analysis of a large number 
of companies in various industries 
shows this ratio to range from 150 
per cent to 1,400 per cent, with 
about 400 per cent the average. 
Around 100 machinery manufac- 
turers between 1931 and’ 1935 
averaged 440 per cent. 

This ratio together with the two 
immediately following are valuable 
indications of the efficiency of in- 
ventory control. Sometimes this 
ratio is expressed in length of time 
per turnover. For example, a turn- 
over of 400 per cent (4 times per 
year) might be stated as 3 months. 
Relatively slow turnovers mean 
overinvestment in merchandise and 
retard the capital turnover. 
32 


“LET'S SEE THE FIGURES” 





Say the bankers, the investors, the stockholders and 
others who are called upon to judge your business. It 
is always easier to show progress, management effi- 
ciency, to indicate trends and to find weaknesses in 
any business if your cold figures are translated into 
some of these standard ratios which every business 
man will find useful in appraising any organization 





Carrying goods beyond the normal 
period for the industry means 
extra financial burdens. 


Ratio No. 27 
The turnover of raw material 
inventory is expressed by the 
ratio: 


Raw Material Purchases 





Formula= 
Raw Material Inventory 


Ratio No. 28 


The turnover of finished goods 


inventory is 
ratio: 
Cost of Sales 





Formula = 
Finished Goods Inventory 


Ratio No. 29 


The percentage of total asse' 


represented by inventory is shov 
by the ratio: 


Inventory 
Formula = ——————_ 
Total Assets 


A similar, but somewhat | 


(Continued on page /° 
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Built to Reduce Operating Costs 





+ Peay 





THE NINETEENTH IN A SERIES 
Scientific lighting and OF CANDID CAMERA SURVEYS 


arrangement, air condi- 
tioning, sound deadening 
combine to cut costs in 
Tropic-Aire, Inc., plant 





OMPLETED in the spring of 

1938, the new office and factory 
of Tropic-Aire, Inc., on Chicago’s 
busy West Side is a modern, well- 
lighted, air-conditioned brick and 
steel structure, two stories high, © 


New plant and office of Tropic-Aire, 
Inc., Chicago, faces a much traveled 
boulevard and presents a handsome 
appearance. In the circle are some of 
the company’s designers at work in 
the drafting room, while at left a 
draftsman checks over a tracing in 
one of the modern steel cabinets 
especially designed for filing tracings 
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Shadowless 
lighting in- 
creases produc- 
tion and speeds 
work in every 
department of 
the entire fac- 
tory building 





In the spotless 
boiler room we 
find this modern 
vacuum tank 
equipment as 
part of the heat- 
ing equipment 





Ventilators car- 
ry off all fumes 
and odors re- 
sulting from 
various factory 
operations at 
Tropic-Aire,Inc. 





First aid depart- 
ment is in 
charge ofaregis- 
tered nurse who 
presides over the 
comfortable 
rest rooms for 
all employees 








302 feet wide and 298 feet deep 
Steel sash, rubber tiled floors 
acoustic ceilings, venetian blinds 
sprinkler fire protection, an 
blower systems to take off funy 
created in manufacturing pro 
esses, all combine to offer efficien 
comfortable and low-cost faciliti 
for manufacturing and admini 
tration activities. 

Tropic-Aire, Inc., was organiz: 
in 1927 to manufacture the th 
new automobile heating equipm« 
which has since become so wick 
used by motorists and bus a: 
truck operators. During the co 
pany’s first full year of operati 
only 2,860 heaters were sold. ‘I 
day there are more than 200,01 


in use. As this is being written t 
company is installing air-con 
tioning equipment in all Gr 


hound buses; by the beginning 


4 


next summer every Greyhound } 


in operation will be equipped wi 
complete air-conditioning equi 
ment, capable of maintaining 


inside temperature of 70 degre 
even though traveling in outsi:| 


ai 


temperatures above the centu 
mark on the thermometer. 
By next season the compan: 


will offer the motoring public 


combination car heater and cool 


| 


warm them in winter. This new 


—to cool cars in Summer al 


product will go a long way toward 
ironing out the marked seasonal 
curves which have always been a 
problem in the company’s opera! 
ing schedules. In the past, sche« 
ules have always had to call for 
building up a bank of heaters to 
be ready for fall and winter ce- 
liveries to consumers, and_ then 
having no great amount of manu- 
facturing to do until the beginning 
of another season. 
Manufacturing, storage facill- 
ties and reception room are on thie 
ground floor of the new plaut, 
while the general and private of- 
fices, drafting room, display room, 
conference room are on the second 
floor. The factory itself is only 
one story, with a small basem nt 
for boiler and heating equipment, 
but the factory ceilings are hivh, 


4 
wm 
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vith glass enclosed monitors which 
idmit ample ventilation and light. 

In the plant itself every pre- 
aution has been taken to guaran- 
ce maximum comfort and safety. 
\Vashrooms and drinking foun- 

ins are conveniently — placed. 
oth men’s and women’s toilet 

wilities are off the ground floor, 

» in the monitors and are reached 

y stairs. This plan conserves 

or space. 

Soldering is a major operation 

the building of ‘Tropic-Aire 
aters and above all soldering 
nches are large hoods which, by 
cans of suction blowers, gather 
| fumes and exhaust them out- 
le. Even when a full crew of men 
soldering there are no notice- 
hle fumes or gases and no odors. 
yvoduction in this department has 
eatly increased in the new plant 
-cause of the better working con- 
ditions. 

Raw materials come in from a 
railroad siding, and from an un- 
loading dock at the rear of the 
building; this dock is enclosed in 
the building itself so that trucks 
may drive in and unload behind 
closed doors in severe weather. All 
raw materials are placed on skids 
for easy moving with lift trucks 
so that a minimum of time and 
money is consumed in materials 
handling. 

The building is heated with a 
vacuum type hot water heating 
plant, three oil-fired boilers being 
used. One is a small unit to be 
used only on cool days in early 
fall and late spring when heat is 
needed in the office, but not in the 
factory. The company’s own air- 
conditioning equipment, the same 
as that employed in buses, is used 
for cooling the offices. 


Reconditioning Furniture 


When moving into this new 
office the officers of the company 
found that the old office furniture 

desks, chairs, tables, etc.—was 
perfectly good, but old fashioned 
in finish, having been bought in 
the “golden oak” era. It seemed 
wasteful and extravagant to turn 
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Operator must 
use both hands 
to start this 
press, hence no 
injury can befall 
his hands while 
he is working 





This general 
view of one de- 
partment shows 
how well lighted 
the plant is. The 
machines are 
painted gray 





Note the venti- 
lating ducts 
which carry off 
all fumes from 
the soldering 
operations in 
making heaters 





The three boil- 
ers are used only 
in severe weath- 
er; one small 
boiler furnishes 
heat when 
weather is mild 
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One of the operators who figures costs on every operation 
taking his figures from manufacturing orders from the shop 


More important than ever before it is necessary to keep ac- 
curate costs on all manufacturing and overhead items today 
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More than 39,000 parts are indexed in this visible index 
system; it is part of the equipment in the cost department 


Running a proof listing of journal entries; this machine 
bookkeeper also takes care of all ledger posting as well 





in all this good furniture and buy 
new, yet it certainly was out of 
harmony with the modern lighting 
and other features of the building. 
Some one suggested refinishing it. 
As an experiment one suite of of- 
fice furniture—a desk, table and 
several chairs—was sent to a fin- 
isher. The old finish was removed, 
exposing the bare, unfinished wood. 
Into this bare finish white lead 
was rubbed. After it dried a coat 
of clear varnish was applied. This 
trial was so successful that all the 
furniture, except the suite in the 
president’s office, was similarly 
treated. This new color of finish 
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matches the woodwork in_ the 
building and presents a neat, at- 
5 


tractive appearance. 


Cost and General Accounting 


The cost department, bookkeep- 
ing and accounting departments 
are in the same end of the building 
with the stenographic department, 
but these departments are sepa- 
rated by a ceiling-high partition. 
The cost department maintains a 
card index record of more than 
30,000 parts on which costs are 
constantly figured and kept up to 
date at all times. 


Engineering Department 

A private office is provided fo: 
the chief engineer and designer, 
and his office opens into the well 
equipped, 


room. There is a large steel filing 


well-lighted drafting 
‘sabinet for storing drawings and 
tracings, with each drawing in- 
dexed for quick reference when 
necessary. 


s 
Display and Conference Rooms 
There are nine private offices 
and two general rooms in addition 
to the general offices on the seco id 
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floor. The conference room is at 
one end of the building and con- 
nects with the president’s office on 
one side, and with a stairway lead- 
ing direct to the manufacturing 
departments on the ground floor, 
so that men from the factory may 
be called into conference with the 
least amount of difficulty. 

Near the sales department is a 
display room, with shelves to ac- 
commodate at least one of all the 
company’s different models of 
waters. In this display room there 
is the first heater ever made by 
he company, a crude appearing 
contraption, yet very evidently the 


granddaddy of the present-day 
Tropic-Aire heater. It is marked 
“Do Not Destroy Valuable.” 
Visitors invariably show a marked 
interest in this evidence of the 
company’s pioneer work in heater 
making. 


Correspondence, Filing 
and Billing 

The stenographic department, 
teletypes, filing department and 
billmg department are in a glass 
partitioned room, with acoustic 
ceilings to lessen the noise from a 


number of machines in constant 


operation, Along one wall of this 
room is a series of windows, facing 
north, which admit ample natural 
light on most days. Despite this 
large window area the room is bril 
liantly lighted with silvered bowl, 
indirect, shadowless lighting which 
affords almost twenty foot-candles 
of light when needed. 

Along the other wall is a coun 
ter under which are the filing cabi 
nets for central filing of corre 
spondence records and orders. Be 
cause there are only three drawers 
in the bank of files, the top affords 
a convenient working space when 


needed. 





Twenty foot-candles of light on dark days and ample sun- 
light at other times make work easier in this new office 





Metal tabs for alphabetical guides and names of corre- 
spondentson labels at right, speed workin filing department 


A wooden counter above the three-high file cabinets in the 
central filing department provides a handy work space 





Before correspondence or orders are filed this young lady 
makes a preliminary sort of all papers to speed final filing 
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A special room, equipped with a conference table and chairs, as well as shelving, is used for a complete display of all o: 
Tropic-Aire, Inc., heaters so that there is always a complete line for exhibition to visitors. Below is the cherished No. | 
first working model of the Tropic-Aire heater ever made. Though it is crude in appearance it worked well, and employed 
the same principles found in the modern heaters sold today, and which are used in large transcontinental buse: 































Sales Records ) ie a 


Sales records are maintained on 
a visible index file which carries a 
record of all orders received and 
all orders shipped, broken down 
by models. This record also shows 
how orders must be shipped, for 





Tropic-Aire, Inc., allows freight 
and it is imperative that orders 
must be shipped most economi- 
cally. The record card also carries 
such information as the customer’s 
rating, date of first order, number 
of salesmen employed, number of 
branches and the number of 
countermen employed. There is 
also a record to indicate what ad- 
vertising material is furnished 
cach customer. 


Billing and Invoice Routine 


Two flat-bed billing machine 
operators, using continuous forms, 
handle the company’s billing. The 
invoice is a ten-part form, consist- 





ing of the following parts: Origi- 
nal for customer; duplicate for 


customer, where two copies are re- = men’s copy of shipment; shipping _ finally, the customer’s acknowled; 
quired ; ledger posting copy; com- _— order copy and duplicate shipping ment of order. The customer 
mission copy, for commission order copy; copy for the sales de- acknowledgment notifies the cu 
statements and remittances; sales- | partment; the packing slip, and, tomer of the shipping date. 
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Plant Will Pay for Itself 


Because it is customary in this 
industry to allow freight to whole 
salers the company was handi- 
capped in its former location in 
Minneapolis. Most of the raw ma 





terials, copper, brass, steel and 
other materials are purchased in 
the Chicago area. A large part of 
the company’s business is also in 
the Chicago area. Thus the com 
pany was paying freight on raw 
materials to Minneapolis and then 
paying freight on finished goods 
right back to Chicago. 

Coupled with the freight saving 
is the saving in operations from a 
new, modern, daylight, well-ar- 
ranged plant. All equipment is of 
late design, and the plant, layout is 
arranged so that there is a mini 





R. E. Bishop, general sales manager occupies a large, comfortable private office 


of mum of handling of either raw ma 
1 terials or finished goods. 

ed Safety has been a prime con- 
es 


sideration in every phase of every 
manufacturing operation. On 


large presses and production ma- 





chinery, machines are equipped 
with controls which require oper 
ators to use both hands to start 


the machine; thus preventing 





hands from being caught in a 
punch press. There is a first-aid 
department in charge of a regis 
tered nurse, and rest rooms for 
both men and women. 





The building is sect back some 
ifty or more feet fre > side- 
One corner of the big general conference room at the east end of second floor fifty or more feet from the side 


. walk and although this is the first 
ee meee epee SESE DY 
Uae , 
; ' i 
} | 









season the building has been open, 


' 





a green lawn is already evidencing 
the “good housekeeping” that 


J 


. ‘ } 





marks the company’s operation. 

In commenting on the new plant 
one official of the company said, 
“In our old plant we were over- 
crowded, and the fumes from 
soldering filled the factory at busy 
times. Although men did not com- 
plain it impaired their efficiency. 
We have eliminated all this discom- 
fort and we have already noticed 
a marked pick-up in production 


since we began manufacturing in 





eds our new plant. We believe that - 
yo ss savings and better production fa- 
” , cilities will more than pay for our 
nee aise 2 
in this handsomely appointed private office works the president of the company new building in due time. 
' 39 
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One of the billing machine operators writing invoice forms 
on one of the two flat bed billing machines now being used 





Rapid communication service is provided by the teletyps« 
operator who handles all telegrams for the busines 









Testing Laboratory 


Although not shown in any of 
the pictures, Tropic-Aire, Ine., 
maintains its own testing labora- 
tory, equipped with wind tunnels, 
as well as usual metal testing 
equipment. In addition to testing 
all raw materials for the purchas- 
ing and engineering departments, 
this laboratory can duplicate al- 
most any type of temperature for 
testing the company’s heaters and 
air-conditioning apparatus for 


motor transport vehicles. 


There is a wind tunnel where 
zero weather can be created for 
long periods. In this severe tem- 
perature various heaters are sub- 
jected to long tests which inevi- 
tably show up any weaknesses in 
structure or design, if such weak- 
nesses exist. 

Other temperature and climatic 
conditions, which exist in any part 
of the world where the company’s 
products are sold, can be dupli- 
cated in this laboratory. But test- 
ing does not stop in the labora- 
tory. Tests were conducted on air- 
















conditioning equipment in bus 
which were running in semi-trop 
cal conditions in Texas and on th 
deserts of our southwestern states 
before the apparatus was finall 
approved for installation in bus: 
generally. 

The testing laboratory is on th 
floor of the 
front, directly under the genera! 


lower building, in 


offices and engineering depart 
ment where it is convenient fo: 
visits from all the officers and ec 
gincering department heads of thi 


company. 





Raw materials and semi-finished goods are handled on lift 
trucks which ‘‘scoot’’ under skids without lost time 


Saving floor space with this stacker which lifts boxes easily 
and stacks themin high piles to save floor space 
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How COMPTOMETER Serves The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


When you travel by train, plane, 
automobile or elevator, chances 
ire that Timken Tapered Roll- 
er Bearings are involved. For 
friction is Industrial Enemy 
Number 1—and Timken Bear- 
ings help Industry banish 
friction. 

Small wonder that The Tim- 
xen Roller Bearing Company, 
‘espectful of efficiency and 
modern methods, uses both 
Standard Model J and Electric 
Model K Comptometers to 
handle its figure work. 

The Timken Company is 
proud of the durability of its 
products, appreciates the du- 
rability and dependability of 
the Comptometer which has 
given it years of service with a 
minimum of repair cost. 


able fingers of Miss Jane Swan. 
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The Electric Model K Comptometer shown 


tics on the production of Timken Seamless Tubing under the 





Airy, well-lighted rooms contribute to Comptometer efficiency. Here is one of The Timken 
Company’s Comptometer batteries, producing vital figure work quickly and accurately at 
low cost. The Controlled-Key, exclusive Comptometer feature which eliminates “fumbled” 
key strokes, helps these trained operators maintain highest degree of first-time accuracy. 








= — es 


Timken Bearings contribute to the speed and comfort of the 
Burlington “Zephyr” trains. Both The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company and the Burlington Railroad use the Compt- 
ometer for efficient, economical handling of vital figure work. 


If you recognize the importance of figure-work effi- 
ciency to the profitable conduct of your business, 
permit us to show you how Comptometer methods 
save precious minutes and money for progressive 
concerns in every industrial field. Simply telephone 
your local Comptometer representative, or write di- 
rect to the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, III. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 






above compiles statis- 
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How We Get People to See Things Our Way 


(Continued from page 13) 


When I learn the nature of his 
grievance and talk with him for a 
few minutes, I put an end to that 
grievance and he goes back to work. 

I believe it is a good plan for 
the head of an industry to talk to 
each employee individually and 
take him into his confidence about 
certain routine matters concerning 
the business. The corporation with 
a payroll of from ten thousand to 
a million employees would find this 
out of the question, of course. But 
the employer of less than a thou- 
sand would be surprised at the way 
his employees will respond with 
appreciation, as a result of these 
heart-to-heart talks. In a crisis, 
where a lay-off or salary cut is a 
likely development, explaining the 
situation to each man, though it 
requires a lot of time, will save a 
lot of trouble and misunderstand- 
ing, and make it difficult for an 
agitator to get a toehold. 

These heart-to-heart talks have 
brought us satisfactory results. 
When it became necessary to re- 
duce salaries, I talked with our 
people, explained why the cut was 
necessary, and asked for their co- 
operation. Two of the men later 
discovered their cut was too great. 
They needed a few more dollars a 
week. They got the extra money. 

In recent years, some employers 
have resorted to promoting the so- 
cial, physical, and spiritual wel- 
fare of employees. As part of this 
program, I understand, such em- 
ployers have built parks, play- 
grounds, recreational centers, cre- 
ated baseball and basketball teams 
and formed industrial leagues, the 
teams of which play on athletic 
fields and in gymnasiums built and 
maintained by the employers. Some 
corporations have gone in for 
swimming pools and have built 
dancing pavilions where younger 
employees are given free dancing in- 
structions, and where dances are 
held. These various activities are 
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turned over to the employees and 
in some instances to the community 
and are now used publicly. Un- 
doubtedly, the employees showed 
their gratitude to the employer at 
the time he gave them the recrea- 
tional centers. Certainly, the em- 
ployer’s policy was effective in 
strengthening loyalty and estab- 
lishing better understanding be- 
tween the employee, his family and 
the employer. 

However, these fine things are 
quite forgotten when the worker’s 
salary is cut below a living stand- 
ard. The moment the average man 


comes home with less than enoug! 
in his pay envelope for his wife t: 
get bare necessities, that moment 
the employee becomes dissatisfied 
He doesn’t care about the danc 
halls, parks, playgrounds or rec 
reational centers. They don’t pa, 
his bills. And his bills must b 
paid. On the other hand, if the pa; 
envelope contains enough for th 
family to manage on, and perhap 
a few dollars more, the employ: 
will be satisfied. He prefers to s: 
cure his own amusement and pr 
vide his own recreational activit 
and pay for it himself. 





How Would You Advise a Young Man 


Entering Business? 


(Continued from page 16) 


they think such a person can- 
not work well with others or that 
he will turn out to be too scholar- 
ly for the rough and tumble of 
business. Slightly more than 17 
per. cent of those questioned de- 
clined to answer the query about 
these qualities of scholarship, 
leadership, athletic success or 
money-earning ability, preferring 
to hedge with such answers as, 
“depends on the job,” “would seek 
leadership for sales jobs,” “‘schol- 
arship for technical positions.” 
Now comes a question, the an- 
swers to which may surprise many 
leaders, and which ought to start 
considerable controversy. The 
question is: “Would you advise a 
young man to seek a position with 
one of the so-called ‘big business’ 
units, or to find a small, well-man- 
aged company where he might be 
closer to top management than 
is possible in a big company?” 
Answers to this question came 


in as follows: Those preferring 
small company, 65 per cent ; those 
preferring “big business,” 14 per 
cent ; undecided, 21 per cent. Many 
of those undecided claimed that a 
good man would do well in eithe: 
a small or a big company. Others 
said that it depended on the pe: 
sonality of the man, and _ stil! 
others said, “Small company for 
quick advancement, large con 
pany for security or steadiness of 
employment.” 

Here are a few typical com 
ments on this small-versus-larg: 
company problem. “Depends on i: 
dividual temperament. Work in big 
company will mean more in fu 
ture.” “The big outfits are less aj)! 
to go out of business.” “Ability 
recognized anywhere, and in 
large unit there are bound to 
greater opportunities and prom 
tion.” “A small, well-managed 
company offers greater opportu 
nity in shorter time.” “The key 
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a Golden Era Opens for 








TRAFFIC MEN 


OU need only to thoughrfully 

interpret the stories that ap- 

pearineach morning’s news- 
paper to understand why we say 
a new era has opened for traffic 
men. Everywhere there is news of 
changes in transportation... of 
new Coast-to-coast records being 
set up by streamlined engines and 
trains... of new and faster freight 
schedules . . . of the increasing 
amount of freight being handled 
by the truck and air lines of the 
nation... of new regulations by 
governing bodies. Daily we hear 
of changes in the designs of prod- 
ucts, of changed sources of old 
raw materials, of new materials in 
old products, of changing distri- 
bution trends affecting locations 
of warehouses and methods of 
shipping, of increased emphasis 
on the part played by traffic man- 
asement in business. 


Do these facts need interpreta- 
tion? Or do you agree with experts 
that transportation—both passen- 
ger and freight—is today entering 
its most important, its greatest 
phase? 


To traffic men — shipping clerks, 
trafiic clerks, rate clerks, railroad 
agents, truck operators, steamship men, 
solicitors, and traffic managers—these 
fzcts should carry immense significance. 
For they prophesy new and greater 
problems for those engaged in traffic 
work, And—indicate new and greater 
opportunity for those traffic men who 
are thoroughly trained and capable. 


Thoroughly trained? Yes—that is the 
pnrase upon which the future — your 
future—hangs. For it is only the thor- 
oughly trained traffic man who will be 
given these bigger responsibilities and 
better jobs—at better pay. 


And Here Is Your Answer 


To the man in the transportation field 
desirous of being ready forthese oppor- 
tunities—there #s a way. It is LaSalle 
Training in Traffic Management— the 
training that has already helped many 
trafic workers just holding jobs to win 
positions of power at adequate, satisfac- 
tory pay, and experienced, successful 
trafic men to be more capable and 
successful. 


LaSalle takes the common-sense way 
to instruct you for these better posi- 
tions. The famous Problem Method is 
used, During your training you meet 
the practical problems, the working 
principles, the exact functions and 
methods that the traffic man actually 
meets. You learn to think as a traffic 
man thinks. You become familiar with 
his every-day tasks and his way of 
thinking problems out and giving de- 
cisions. At the end of the training you 
are admirably equipped by practical 
training. 

This complete training was built by 
traffic men—for traffic men. It is the 
boiled down experience of 175 leaders 
in the field—the best of their years cf 
work and study. Through this training 
you Can get in a short time the knowl- 
edge and ability that otherwise would 
take you years to get. 


Booklet Sent FREE Upon 
Request 


The FACTS about this complete train- 
ing can be yours without delay. If you 
are really, honestly interested, we will 
send you free our special 48-page 
booklet on Traffic Management. It is 4 
fascinating treatment of the traffic field. 
And—of its money earning opportuni- 
ties. Tells how you may capitalize them 
and win larger success. This book we 
will send you absolutely FRIE, upon 
request. If you really want a larger suc- 
cess in transportation; if you're anxious 
to take advantage of the era now at 
hand, write for this booklet today. 
Simply address Dept. 947-TR. It is the 
first step in the right direction. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
Michigan Ave. at 41st Street 
Chicago 
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a) 
OFFIC E DY PLICATING 


WHITE TIE 
> AND TAILS 


H™ is office duplicating, with all of its 
convenience and economy, on an entirely 
new plane—a higher plane, perhaps, than you thought possible. 
For office duplicating the Multilith way brings a distinetly higher 
quality of work and a much broader variety of applications. 

@ You'll appreciate this new quality in all the jobs it handles 
for while Multilith can “go high hat” on a moment’s notice, it’s 
a great producer of “run of the mine” duplicating. 

@ Today you may need a quantity, large or small, of really smart 
consumer mailing pieces. Multilith can provide them, for it repro- 
duces all classes of illustrations including photographs, hand-letter- 
ing or type-text and color work in accurate register. 

@ Tomorrow may call for any one of many usual duplicating jobs 
—forms, bulletins, letters, reports. Again Multilith can provide 
them—quickly, economically. More uses and more quality enable 
Multilith users to produce more of the duplicated material they 


need—as they want it—when they want it. 


Let us prove it... Write for complete information and portfolio 
of actual samples of Multilith dupli- 
cating. And see a convincing demon- 
stration at your nearest MULTIGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY. Consult principal city 


phone books for Agency address. 


CE ER EOS. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


here is ‘well managed.’ If so, 
small company.” “Small compa 
after proving himself there wo 
still be opportunity to com 
with large company.” “Find 
small, well-managed company 
move up the ladder or to ano 
or larger company in about 
years.” “The small company 
training, the latter for the 
haul.” Thus it appears that s 
who advise seeking the small ¢ 
pany would not advise a_ yor 
man to turn down an opportu 
to associate with a large com; 
later in life. 

By far the most favored ca 
for young men, of the six nu 
tioned in the questionnaires, was 
sales work. The question was: “Tf 
you were advising a young man to 
enter business, what department 
would you think holds the best 
possibilities?” Then followed a list 
of six departmental jobs. Sales, 
advertising, production, operating, 
credit and finance, and sales pro- 
motion. Fifty-four per cent of all 
those answering this question said 
“sales.” Other answers were in the 
following percentages: Credit and 
finance, 10.7 per cent; sales pro- 
motion, 9.1 per cent; operating, 
7.2 per cent; production, 6.4 per 
cent, and advertising, 5.3 per cent. 

In a chart accompanying this 
article there is shown the different 
types of business which present- 
day business men would advise 
youngsters to enter, and the per- 
centages voting for each type of 
business. Thirty-six per cent of all 
those answering voted that manu- 
facturing held the greatest oppor- 
tunities. Retailing came next with 
14.5 per cent voting for retailing. 

Of the “new” industries, or at 
least the so-called newer indust ries, 
air conditioning led as a suggested 
career for young men, with avia- 
tion the runner-up. Some of thie in- 
dustries not tabulated in the vot- 
ing blanks, but which were “writ- 
ten in” on the votes were plastics, 
chemical engineering, — synt/ietic 
fabrics, prefabricated housing, and 
one suggestion that current gov- 
ernmental activities improve the 
possibilities for a successful creer 
in accounting. 
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THIS MAN HAS 
TIME TO MAKE 
SOUND DECISIONS 
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manu Modern executives, careful to avoid snap-judgment 


ppor- 


“with decisions, know that questions involving important 


iling. 


policies require time for careful study of all the 


facts involved. “I'll get the figures and think it 


“| INTERNATIONAL 
wvia- over, says the wise manager . . . International 


he in- 


etd . ) ° Business Machines furnish dependable and inclu- 
“| Business & Machines : 


sive information. And, they supply this information 
c ORPORATIO N in time to permit careful consideration, which 


results in sounder and more successful decisions. 


fai Ah SOS Be, lk Rll coe a 


World Headquarters Building: 590 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the World 
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What They’re Saying 
about the Hunter 
ELECTRO-COPYIST 

i 


TELEPHONE OFFICIAL— 


“Tt cuts our costs! We use Hunter 
ELECTRO-COPYIST instead of more exe 


pensive methods.” 


INSURANCE EXECUTIVE— 
“It's more aceurate! We use our 
Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST for copying 


bonds, wills, documents.” 


BANKER— 
“It's handy! Our Hunter ELEC. 
TRO-COPYIST takes up little space, needs 


no dark room.” 


ENGINE MANUFACTURER— 


"It's a great time saver! And our 
Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST saves us 


money, too.” 


And thousands of executives in 
hundreds of other lines of commerce and in- 
dustry are learning the wide uses of Hunter 
ELecrro-Copytsr to make better copies, 


more economically 


Hunter ELectrro-Copyist makes quick, exact 
copies of anything printed, written, stamped 
or drawn, whether in ink, paint or pencil. 
Colors are rendered in true tones of black and 
grey. Saves time in copying letters, docu 
ments, bulletins, contracts, photos, drawings, 
maps, charts, printed pages, excerpts and 
hundreds of other types of material. Whether 
you want one copy or a hundred, Hunter 
Evecrro-Copyist does the job quickly, 
easily, economically. Anyoue in your oflice 
can operate = it. 
Many convenient 
sources of supply. 
Write for com- 
plete details, 


HUNTER 
ELECT RO- 


Pioneers of Office Photo-Copying 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please mail me information about 
the Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST 


to give a five-minute demonstration. 


| C) Please have your representative call 


City 
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| loss, 


How to Beat Competition to the Draw 


(Continued from page 27) 


|company again lost a profitable 


market. But each time it had de- 


veloped enough new products, 


| additional uses, or improvements 


to take up the slack caused by 


through obsolescence, of 


| other markets. 


Because some of the ink com- 


| panies were not aggressive, several 
| of the fountain pen makers have 


entered the ink field and one of the 
pen companies now claims to sell 
more ink in popular-sized bottles 
than any of the old established ink 
companies. 

One of the chief dangers of los- 


| ing a market comes in times of dull 


or depressed business. Often the 
smaller companies are the first to 
suffer when sales begin to decline 
in an industry. This forces the 


| smaller units to search for some 


improvement or new product to at- 
tract new business. One paint com- 
pany which brought out improve- 
ments in certain types of paint 
showed gains during the depression 
when larger rivals were using noth- 
ing save red ink on their P and L 
ledgers. 

Two companies—small ones to 


be sure—are now enjoying big 


‘sales of a new type of pocket knife 


—small, compact, yet serviceable. 
Men who had long since abandoned 
the idea of carrying bulky, heavy, 
pocket knives are now buying the 
smaller, more compact knives al- 
most as fast as the factories can 
turn them out. 

It is particularly interesting to 
watch old companies which have 
long been considered leaders in 
their fields. Some of these old or- 
ganizations have become so ac- 
customed to leadership that execu- 
tives are inclined to shout down 
improvements as mere fads or new- 
fangled gadgetry which will not 
last. But many once-proud leaders 
have been too complacent about 
improvements in methods or prod- 
ucts introduced by smaller rivals 


hungry for business and willin 
adopt new weapons. 

Any company, no matter 
long it has enjoyed leadershi 
any field, is in constant and 
increasing danger of losing 
tige and profit when it permit 
executives the luxury of scoffir 
attempts to improve its prod: 
Minor changes such as cello] 
for package and carton wray 
gave several smaller compan 
toehold in markets once domi 
by larger companies. 

We must not look for spec 
lar inventions—for too often 
the modest idea that wins. Ment! 
in cigarettes ; zippers on clot 
a cool handle for an iron; a 
ing cream tube with a hard-t 
cap; these are all good exam 

A well-managed, forward 
ing experimental and inventions de- 
partment is a form of insurance: 
every company should carry 

Any company which maintains a 
constant research for ways to im- 
prove products, to find new uses for 
old products, or to develop new 
products, can laugh at competi- 
tors who sit on the anxious seat 
wondering what competition will do 
next. In many industries today 
there is a wide-open field for de 
velopment. In any number of indus- 
tries whole lines of products actu- 
ally have not been materially im- 
proved in years. Right now ‘her 
is a stirring in the wood-desk in- 
dustry where improvements havi 
been sorely lacking ; some compan) 
may grab leadership in a relatively 
short time if it hits upon a sound 
improvement. 

Bendix has astounded the wash- 
ing machine industry with 4 ma 
chine that sells at prices consider- 
ably higher than average. Zenith 1s 
making a great success wi'') its 
Radio Nurse development which 
opened up a new market tv ‘that 
company. Philco has couniered 
with its new Mystery Control which 
has tongues wagging. 
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THE CASE OF THE “INEFFICIENT” OFFICE FORCE 


sit lic laa 2 


QZ | 
SOLVED BY ACOUSTONE 


able in soft, glowing colors, and with a travertine-like 


The people who work for you usually want to do a 
good job. But figures prove that noise can help lower 
their efficiency considerably —often earn them an unde- 
served reputation for “incompetence.” 
ACOUSTONE* the USG mineral fiber acoustical tile, 
can step up the productiveness of YOUR office force— 
considerably lower the percentage of errors. It absorbs 
unwanted noise, providing the quiet that allows work- 
ers to concentrate. It has nerve-soothing charm, for it 
is the most beautiful of acoustical materials . . . avail- 


United States Gypsum Company 


300 WEST ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





PLASTERS . . ROCKLATH* METAL LATH 
SHEETROCK*.. FIBER WALLBOARD. .SHEATH- 
ING... INSULATING BOARD..INSULATING WOOL 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS . . PAINT PRODUCTS 
STEEL PRODUCTS ROOFING PRODUCTS 

SIDING PRODUCTS . LIME PRODUCTS 


*Registered trade-marks 
Vereen 
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texture. 

Acoustone is easily kept fresh with occasional vac- 
uum cleaning, and it can be painted without damage to 
its noise-absorbing ability. Furthermore, it is incom- 
bustible and thoroughly sanitary. It’s good business to 
apply Acoustone for noise-quieting and acoustical cor- 
rection—the coupon will bring you the cost-saving facts. 


The United States Gypsum Company offers a full 
range of materials for sound control, including 
ACOUSTONE, Sabinite Acoustical Plaster, Perfa- 
tone, Quietone and the USG System of Sound Insula- 
tion. USG acoustical engineers are at your service 
for special consultation. 





United States Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, II. 
Please send me information on acoustical treatments. 
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~~ LEADERS 


COME TO LEARN... 








The front rank of business is the first tg employ devices and 
developments which increase efficiency and lower costs. 


Executives in leading business organizations make a practice 
annually of visiting the National Business Show for knowledge 
of time-saving, profit-widening methods of genuine worth. 


Busy men and women, they have no time to waste. They 
save by finding here—in one comprehensive exhibit —ma- 
chines, equipment, devices and methods representing the study, 
research and ingenuity of the best brains of a whole industry. 


Through inspection and comparison of what is shown at the 
National Business Show, executives and the members of their 
staffs may shape operating practice even more closely to the 
coming year’s new needs —thus re-affirming personal and 
organization leadership. 

The time from now to the 35th annual National Business Show 
is a matter of weeks, not months. 
Red-pencil October 3 to 8 on 
your desk-calendar. Set aside 
one or more of these six days 
and evenings for a fact-finding 
visit to the Show—the key to 
more certain profits for the 
year ahead. 


39 th ANID AL @grronat 


USINESS 
Shaw 


AMERICA’S EFFICIENCY EXPOSITION 


October 3rd to 8th—1 p.m. to 10 p.m. daily 
COMMERCE HALL + PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW CO., INC., Frank E. Tupper, Pres., 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
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When Your Banker 
Asks Ticklish 
Questions 


(Continued from page 32) 


useful, ratio relates the inventor, 
to fixed assets. 


Ratio No. 30 


The portion of inventory in th 
working capital is represented by 
Inventory 

Formula =— — 


Current Assets — Current 
Liabilities 





An analysis of a large numb 
of companies in various industri: 
shows this ratio to range from 3¢ 
per cent to 125 per cent. Approx 
mately 100 machinery manufa 
turers averaged 63.7 per cen 
for this ratio from 1931 to 1935 

For concerns with net worth ex 
ceeding $250,000 this ratio shoul: 
not be over 75 per cent, and whe: 
this point is passed extreme car 


should be used. 
Ratio No. 31 


A measure of the portion of in 
ventory owned by creditors as co! 
trasted to that owned by the com 
pany, is shown by the ratio: 


Accounts Payable 
Formula = —— 
Inventory 


An analysis of a large numbe: 
of companies in various industries 
shows this ratio to range from 5) 
per cent to 130 per cent. 


Ratio No. 32 
Maintenance policies can li 
judged by the ratio of maint 
nance to capital invested: 


Maintenance 
Formula = —— 
Total Capital 


A similar ratio relates mainte- 
nance expense to sales. 

In conclusion, it might be weil 
to state again that too much re! 
ance must not be placed on rat: 
figures. On the other hand, t! 
method of comparing businesses 
widely used by lending and inves‘- 
ing institutions. 
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or Satisfied Customers 


What at! Not brass bands? 


Continued from page 20) 


News dealers must subscribe to it. 
Hickey Brothers saw this chance 
to attract a better type of cus: 
tomer, and to earn a tidy profit 


We're delighted, of course, that the 1938 World’s Cham- 
pion Typist won his title on an L C Smith! But (as Li 


Hung Chang said about the horse race) it was already 


known that some people can type faster than others. 














or | 
by selling Fortune. It costs, whole- 
sale, $7.00 a year for twelve copies 
which sell for $12, showing a gross 
th profit of $5.00 on a year’s copies. 
ay It is just such simple ideas as Using the same L C Smith 
these that have built up volume typewriter (without speed adjust- 
in their various stores. At their ments) which he uses every day 
Number 8 store, located in the in his H.O. L.C. jobinChi 
° : ° . : . 4 . jo cayo, 
be Hickey Building on the busiest ll: ian ln ini wile 

° ss » & ‘ % v ( > 
‘ic corner in Davenport, Iowa, they Prof - 01-29 
: : rofessiona “vent, ne Zl-2 
af do a volume of business not sur- dha - June 

: a ( > Q 38 ’ nee 
Xi passed by any other store of its vem the 195 orld’s Speed 
aC kind in America. In a little over a Championship) with a total of 
ent year the organization has_ sold 41,453 strokes . 

5 more 1an wo 1ousant Se 1i¢ . over 2 strokes per secon 
3 tl t th 1 Schick 112 strokes p d 
ex Shavers at $15 each. The pipe de- for one solid hour! 
uld partment carries extensive lines of 
1e! costly pipes. 
ur Starting in a small way with 

one salesman, Hickey Brothers be- , i , 
gan wholesaling several ycars ago We congratulate Mr. Saksvig . but we continue to 

; and are today one of the largest maintain that such exceptional typing ability can make 
in tobacco and cigar wholesalers in ‘ — 
on the Middle West despite the fact speed records on avy good typewriter (note that 1n the 
mn that they operate in only thirty past five years world championships have now been won 

counties in Iowa, and in three just “a ba ‘ — 
ninth Uy datas tus lili Hon on ¢hree different makes). We’re especially glad this title 
five wholesale salesmen all carry Was won on our regular stock machine. Because speed 
r sponges in their cars and will wash . 
be fe saves money for you, Mr. Businessman, when. . . and 
ies a dealer’s show case or dirty win- . 
50 dows, if a tactful suggestion they only When... . it’s used in your office, on your work—and 
make the dealer is accepted. . 
Bill Hick o hi when you can count on it year in and year out. And the 
i ickey summed up _ his : : 
policies when he said, “We can go LC Smith, with its easy ball bearing action and floating 
be ° . 
into ma stores and obtain rea- . 
he, —e _ shift, has won contests of ##a¢ sort for many years, and 
sonably good service. The clerks 
will serve us promptly, the mer- against all comers ! 
chandise will be satisfactory, the LOVE AT 
service polite. But still nothing AR FIRST SIGHT” 
te- happens in t jority « ur 4, F 
appens in the majority of our ven venw Se %s 0 
visits to retail stores that really 

re makes us want to come back. We 

eli strive in our stores to offer such 

tio uniformly good service that a 

h 5 large portion of first visitors will LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 9 109 Almond Street Syracuse, N. Y. 
3 become regular customers because 
st they enjoy coming back to trade 


with us.” 
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TO HELP YOU PLAN) 


Courtesy, General Electric C 


THE No. 1 BUSINESS HEADACHE is how to make a satis- 
factory profit during 1939 in the face of mounting taxes, rising 


costs, increasing competition. It is the one problem that every 
manager must solve. For the first time in years money and 
credit are available to do things which have long needed to be 
done to put the business in a stronger competitive position. 


During the coming twelve months management must spend hundreds of million 
dollars to replace out-of-date equipment; to provide workers with better tools; to 
modernize working facilities; to get rid of obsolete methods that are eating up profits. 


A Plas Service to American Business Sulbscribers 
THE NOVEMBER 1938 ISSUE OF 


THE DARTNELL MAGAZINE FOR 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


NFOR 1939 PROFITS 


MANAGERS will use this guide to control administrative re- 
sults; to point out profit leaks; to find weak spots in operating 
departments; to suggest new cost-cutting equipment; to check 
up on men and methods. It will be the only place where they 
can find all this essential and profit-creating information and 
data in one compact reference volume. 


)FT AMERICAN BUSINESS = Price $1.00 


OR § GENERAL MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVES 


American Business Profit-Planning Guide 


FINANCIAL CONTROL 


1. Forecasting Profit and Loss Figures 
2. Control of Receipts and Disbursements 
. Control of Branch Office Disbursements 
. Handling Seasonally Idle Funds 
. Forecasting Capital Expenditures 
. Sources of Working Capital 
. Getting the Most Out of Insurance 


MANAGEMENT METHODS 


. Special Purpose Equipment to Cut Costs 

. Finding Lopsided Operating Costs 

. Balancing Department Costs and Expenditures 
. Finding Leaks Others Overlook 

. Control for Branch Office and Field Expenses 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


1. A Plan for Reducing Employee Turnover 
2. Employee Training Methods to Cut Waste 
3. Job Analysis and Salary Control 

4. Daily Bulletins to Reduce Errors 

5. Use of Office Manuals to Control Expense 


SALES COST CONTROL 


. Market Analysis Developments 

. Improvements in Salesmen’s Equipment 
. Consolidating Sales Effort to Cut Costs 
. Effect of Prices on Sales Costs 

. Common-Sense Control of Travel Costs 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 
1. The “Dual Operation’ Method of Cost-Cutting 
2. Cutting the Cost of Record Protection 
3. Payroll and Deduction Systems 


4. Cutting Correspondence Costs 
5. Eliminating Office Overtime Costs 
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CREDIT CONTROL 


. Speeding Turnover of Working Capital 

. Plans for Helping Customers Pay Promptly 
. Monthly Report Plan on Overdue Accounts 
. Enlisting the Salesman’s Aid 

. Finding Profits in Fringe Accounts 

. Survey of Credit Departmental Costs 


PURCHASING AND INVENTORY CONTROL 


. How 20 Companies Reduce Inventories 

. Concentrating Purchases to Reduce Costs 
. Coordinating Inventory and Production 

. Forecasting Raw Material Needs 

. Common Mistakes in Purchasing 

. Systematizing the Purchasing Routine 


PRODUCTION COST CONTROL 


l. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Getting the Most Out of Machines 
Cutting Cost of Material Handling 
Production Scheduling for Economy 
‘““Seconds’’ and Substandard Production 
How Up-to-Date Equipment Cuts Costs 


SHIPPING AND DELIVERY COST CONTROL 


. Public vs. Private Trucking 
2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 


Freight Cost Control Systems 

Planned vs. Haphazard Deliveries 
Cutting the Small Order Delivery Cost 
“Sell and Deliver’ Plans 


OFFICE AND PLANT MODERNIZATION 


2, 


How Modern Buildings Cut Costs 


2. New Production Machine Economies 





. Lighting to Eliminate Waste 
. How Noise Control Saves Money 
. Check List of Cost-Cutting Equipment 





To the executive 
who is seeking a 
better letterhead 


Our business is the design and 
manufacture of fine letterheads 
for business organizations 
whose executives realize that 
the appearance of their letter- 
head does make a difference. 


Illustrative or symbolic de- 
signs incorporating faithful 
details of products—products 
in use, processes, trademarks, 
buildings, etc., are reproduced 
with unexcelled fidelity in 
Nahm Photogravure En- 
graved letterheads. 


Our letterhead designers are artists 
in the field and will create for you an 
original layout and treatment based 
on your own specific requirements. 


We created the fine letterheads used 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, American Machine & 
Metals, the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York, American Business and hun- 
dreds of other outstanding compa- 
nies. 


Our letterheads do cost more than 
ordinary letterheads—but are well 
worth the difference. 


We invite you to write to us on your 
present business letterhead—tell us 
how many you use in a year and let 
us send you a portfolio of our sam- 
ples. They tell our story. There is 
no obligation of any kind. 


Write to 


Nahm Photegravure Company 


352 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Can We Cut the Cost of Handling 
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Small Orders? 


(Continued from page 30) 


Salesman’s final copy 
Credit department copies 
for credit analysis 
Sales department’s copies 
for sales analysis 


(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


(g) General — headquarters’ 


copies for accounting 
purposes 

This order routine is used for 
that All 
orders, regardless of size, are put 
through this routine. The office 
manager told me that the company 
and 


particular company. 


produced between twelve 
fifteen hundred individual 
He said that it was losing money 


on each individual small order put 


items. 


through. There was a time when 
the company 
force a minimum charge, but the 


endeavored to en- 
opposition was too great. 

The adoption of a minimum 
charge is not always the answer to 
the problem. It shifts the burden 
from the company to the customer 
and creates ill-will if rigidly en- 
forced, or causes too many excep- 
tions to be made if loosely inter- 
preted. Most companies contacted 
had given up minimum charges. 

Office activities are so insepara- 
bly tied up to the order volume 
that the entire scale of operation, 
as well as office expense, is depend- 
ent upon ability either to increase 
the amount of each order or to 
cut down the clerical activity in- 
volved on certain of these orders. 

Most business problems 
solved by the process of 
analysis, in which each operation 
stands or falls upon its merit and 
its contribution to “profit conser- 
vation” and service facilitation. 

“My business is different.” That 
statement costs organizations liter- 
ally thousands of dollars annually. 
Each business is different if a 
minute comparison were made, but, 


are 
cold 


basically, clerical detail has a 
common foundation. 


for handling 


The 


small orders will vary. Before any 


procedures 


conclusions are drawn and any 
recommendations presented, it may 
be of interest to look briefly at 
some of the solutions. 

The office manager of a whole- 
sale hardware company writes that 
it has placed a minimum of 25 
cents for each order so that any 
order under that amount is ship- 
ped on a no-charge basis. It does 
these 


keep any record of 


and 


not 
transactions does not make 
any billing. A card is enclosed with 
the shipment stating that it is 
being shipped gratis. 
Another office manager 
that his firm is considering dis- 
continuing the sales distribution 
on small orders. This would per- 
mit them to simplify the order 
routine for such small orders and 


writes 


reduce the clerical expense. 

A very practical system was de- 
veloped by an eastern company, 
manufacturers of abrasive and re- 
fractory materials. Upon analysis, 
this company found that practi- 
cally all of its small orders were 
for articles which it normally 
carried in stock. It set up a small 
department with a limited stock of 
these common items and _ segre- 
gated the small orders for this de- 
partment. Two employees select 
the items, wrap and pack them for 
shipment. The accounting 
procedure is recording the cus- 


only 


tomers’ receipts and recording th« 
shipments by date. The original 
orders are filed for future refer- 
ence. This company finds no incon- 
venience in not having a complet: 
analysis of these small sales. 

In the next article, appearing in 
the October issue of AMERICAN 
BustnEss, we continue in explora 
tion of the possibilities of economy 
in handling the small order. 

(Continued in October issue ) 
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NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 





OCTOBER: SPECIAL EVENTS 


eo fF 


oo um on 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


OCTOBER: CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Missouri Day. Loyalty Days, Oct. 1 and 2. Mov- 
ing day in many cities. Spain ceded Louisiana to 
France, 1800. 

State seal of California adopted, 1849. Stanford 
University formally opened, 1891. Loyalty Day. 
Buffalo Gazette first published, 1811. National 
Business Show, Oct. 3-8. 

Canadian Thanksgiving Day. Rutherford B. 
Hayes, 19th President, born, 1822. 

Chester A. Arthur, 2lst President, born, 1830. 
Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement). 


George Westinghouse born, 1846. 

Opening of first U. S. railroad, 1826. National 
Furniture Week, Oct. 7-15. 

Chicago Fire began, 1871. 

Alaska transferred to U.S. by Russia, 1867. Na- 
tional Candy Week, Oct. 9-15; Fire Prevention 
Week, Oct. 9-15. 

National Picture Week, Oct. 10-20. World’s 
Championship Rodeo, N. Y. C., Oct. 10-30. U.S. 
Naval Academy opened, 1845. Feast of Taberna- 
cles, first day (Jewish calendar). National Retail 
Grocers Week, Oct. 10-15. 

D. A. R. organized, 1890. Pulaski Memorial Day. 
Columbus Day. 

Cornerstone of the White House laid, 1792. 
William Penn born, 1644. 

Sweetest Day—last day of Candy Week. Zeppelin 
first arrived in U. S., 1928. 

Noah Webster born, 1768. U. S. Mint established 
at Philadelphia, 1786. 


American Bakers Association, Chicago. (Week of Oct. 16) 

American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, New York City 

American Dietetic Association, Milwaukee 

American Gas Association, Atlantic City 

American Hardware Manufacturers Association and National 
Wholesale Hardware Association, Atlantic City 

American Institute of Laundering, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Institute of Marine Underwriters, New York City 

American Institute of Steel Construction, French Lick, Ind. 

American Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Knoxville, Tenn. 

American Public Health Association, Kansas City, Mo. 


5 American Public Works Association, New York City 


American Railway Bridge and Building Association, Chicago 
American Welding Society, Detroit 


5 Associated Coffee Industries, Indianapolis 


Associated Traffic Clubs of America, Cleveland 


5 Association of Limb Manufacturers of America, Pittsburgh 


Audit Bureau of Circulation, Chicago 

Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Association, Chicago 

Cotton Textile Institute, New York City 

Dairy and Ice Cream Machinery and Supplies Association, 
Cleveland 

Farm Equipment Institute, French Lick, Ind. 

Federal Wholesale Druggists Association, Chicago 

Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, Syracuse 

Financial Advertisers Association, Fort Worth 

Insurance Institute of America, New York City 
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19-22 


1- 9 
17-19 
1- 9 
25-28 
10-12 
12-14 
8-10 
8- 5 
10-14 
3- 8 
8-15 
23-28 
11-13 
24-28 
17-22 


3- 7 


Feast of Tabernacles. National Pharmacy Week, 
Oct. 17-22. 

First direct telephone line between New York and 
Chicago, 1892. Rejoicing of the Law (Jewish 
calendar). 

Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., 1781. 
Spain ceded Florida, 1820. 

San Francisco earthquake, 1906. Electric lamp 
invented, 1879. First trans-oceanic radio telephone 
transmission, 1915. Trafalgar Day. 

Princeton, chartered, 1746. Brazil declared itself 
independent of Portugal, 1822. 
National Washer and Ironer Week. 
Oct. 23). 

Patent on friction matches, 1836. George Wash- 
ington bridge opened, 1931. 

City charter granted to Philadelphia by William 
Penn, 1701. Charge of the “Light Brigade,” 1854. 


(Week of 


First telegraph line from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific completed, 1861. Sweden recognized in- 
dependence of Norway, 1905. 

Americanization Day. Navy Day. 
Roosevelt, 26th President, born, 1858. 


Theodore 


Statue of Liberty dedicated, 1886. Harvard college 
founded, 1636. 


“Robert Fulton” launched, 1814. 


Reformation Day. Founder’s Day. Girl Scout 
Week, Oct. 30-Nov. 5. John Adams, 2nd Presi- 
dent, born, 1735. 


Halloween. National Apple Week, Oct. 31-Nov. 5. 
Nevada admitted to the Union, 1864. 


International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
Cleveland 

International Livestock Show, Portland, Ore. 

International Milk Dealers Association, Cleveland 

Live Fox & Pelt Exhibit, Northwestern District, Portland, Ore. 

Master Photo Finishers of America, Cleveland 

Morris Plan Bankers Association, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Chicago 

National Advertising Agency Network, Washington, D. C. 

National Association Mutual Insurance Companies, Syracuse 

National Association of Retail Druggists, Chicago 

National Business Show, New York City 

National Dairy Show, Columbus, Ohio 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Chicago 

National Federation of Implement Dealers Associations, Chicago 

National Hotel Exposition, New York City 

National Metal Exposition, Detroit 

National Restaurant Association, Chicago 

National Safety Congress and Exposition, Chicago. 

Pacific International Dairy Products Show, Portland, Ore. 


7 Paint Industries Show, Atlantic City 


25-26 
25-27 
20-21 
10-14 
19-21 
17-21 


Porcelain Enamel Institute, Inc., Cleveland 

Railway Electric Supply Manufacturers Association, Chicago 
Tanners Council of America, Fall Meeting, Chicago 

Tent and Awning Manufacturers Association, Detroit 

U. S. Association of Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, Chicago 
Wire Machinery Builders Association, Detroit 
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“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perforin 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 





1. New Plan Cuts Waste 
Of Office Supplies 


A revised method of requisitioning and 
storing supplies has gone far toward 
preventing overstocking or shortages for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Office 
Service Department. 

Formerly, no adequate control was 
exercised over supplies. Emergency 
orders were frequently placed with the 
warehouse which resulted in a delay of 
work on the part of the requisitioning 
office and created unnecessary work for 
the warehouse personnel. In addition, 
supplies were frequently overstocked, re- 
sulting in the depreciation of some items, 
such as carbon paper, and obsolescence 
of others, such as forms. They occupied 
unnecessary storage space and mainte- 
nance required an undue amount of the 
time of the individual who was in charge 
of the supplies. 

In revising the methods, an analysis of 
requisitions issued for the preceding six 
months was made. In this way the 
normal amount of each type of material 
used during a week was determined. 
From this survey, standard requirements 
for a weekly inventory were established. 

As an aid in maintaining the proper 
quantity of supplies, a form was devised. 
Supplies are listed in the first, column, 
the class and item number in the second 
column, and the average quantity that 
should be stocked is entered in a column 
marked “Weekly Average.” The re- 
mainder of the form is divided into five 
double columns. 

Upon taking the weekly inventory, the 
supply clerk enters the date at the top 
of a double column, using a new column 
each week. On the left-hand side of the 
column, captioned “On Hand,” is en- 
tered the amount on hand. The difference 
between this figure and the figure for 
the normal weekly requirements shown 
in the column marked “Weekly Average” 
is the amount to be ordered. This figure 
is entered in the right-hand side of the 
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double column captioned “Ordered.” 
This quantity is then posted to the 
weekly supply requisition. 

Before the weekly requisition is 
placed, any individual having need of 
supplies that are not stocked in the office 
may submit a list of these items to the 
supply clerk. No special requisitions are 
permitted. 

For storing and issuing, a standard 
storage cabinet was placed in a central 
location. On the inside of the door of the 
supply cabinet an alphabetical list of 
supplies was posted. Following each item 
is a shelf number indicating the loca- 
tion of the item. Employees requiring 
office supplies obtain them personally 
from the cabinet. 


2. Peep-Hole Plan to 
Feature Specials 


The Fair, large Chicago department 
store, is using one window regularly to 
feature daily grocery specials. The plate 
glass of the window is entirely covered 
with colored paper, except for a peep- 
hole in the center about twelve inches 
in diameter. Back of this peep-hole is a 
display of the featured item, such as 
corn, beans, peas, canned foods, ete. 

Passers-by must stop and peer into 
the space allowed by the peep-hole in 
order to inspect the display, but from 
casual observance it appears that people 
enjoy doing this and hence pay more at- 
tention to the display than they would if 
the entire window were open to full view. 
Perhaps all of us are incipient “peeping 
Toms.” 


3. Greeting Cards to 
Build Good-Will 


Concerns holding merchandise demon- 
strations and requiring guests to regis- 
ter may find a practical suggestion in 
an idea used by the Thorp Paint Store, 
Big Spring, Texas, to capitalize still 


further on the store demonstrat 
When this firm holds a demonstrat 
it not only requires the guest to regi 
her name and address but her birth « 
and the date of her wedding annivers 
The registration cards then are { 
numerically in two files, according 
birthdays and anniversaries. Whe: 
guest has a birthday the store sends 
a birthday greeting. When her wed 
anniversary arrives, she receives an 
niversary greeting card from the st 
M. N. Thorp, owner of the firm, f¢ 
that the idea pays well and helps t 
sell merchandise, because many women 
have come to the store and thanked 
for the little remembrances. 


4. Western Union Plan 
Is Business-Getter 


August 11, 1937, J. F. Weintz sent 
birthday greeting to a friend of his in 
Cody, Wyoming. Early in August 1938, 
Mr. Weintz received the following fern 
notice from Western Union: 

“Dear Patron: On August 11 last year 
you sent a telegram to John Price J: 
Holm Lodge, Cody, Wyoming, the vc- 
casion of the addressee’s birthday. ‘The 
anniversary of this date is imminent 
I am enclosing a list of appropriite 
tests, any one of which can be tele- 
graphed for 25 cents.” 

Further information explained that the 
message could be handed to the mess 
ger or be filed at the nearest bra 
This plan could be used in all kinds of 
business. Men who buy their wives birth- 
day presents, wives who buy birt! 
presents for children, husbands or 
ents—all would appreciate a simila 
minder from the stores they patronize 

It would be easy to obtain the infor- 
mation from each customer at the time 
of the first purchases, file a copy of the 
sales slip for follow-up a year later. If 
Western Union can afford to do it for a 
25-cent telegraph toll, surely a retaier, 
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whose unit of sales would be many times 
yreater on an average, could use the 
me plan. 


5. Cuts Cost of Letter 
Signatures 


the problem of signing direct-mail ad- 
ertising in volume has always been a 
ficult one. In most cases, it is imprac- 
il for the sales manager or other per- 
ns handling the campaign personally 
sign all of these letters, and yet it is 
chly desirable that these letters look 
versonalized as possible. 
Jur method of getting out these let- 
; is as follows: 
1) The body of the letter is set up on 
multigraph machine and the required 
uber of copies are run. The letters 
then addressed individually by a 
pist whose machine is equipped with a 
cial ribbon made to match the ink 
sity on the multigraph ribbon. 
2) The letters are then run through 
multilith (lithographing) duplicating 
chine which adds nothing but the sig- 
ture to the letter. 
Fach time a large number of these 
tters are to be signed, we take a plain 
minum plate to the sales manager 
request that he sign his name in the 
ce indicated. A special ink is neces- 
ry, but otherwise the operation is as 
ple as signing an ordinary letter. This 
machine is then transferred to the mul- 
tilith machine and the letters are ready 
for signature. We usually vary the color 
of the ink from the color of the multi- 
graph ribbon so that it is quite ap- 
parent the signature was not added as 
i part of the multigraphing operation. 
rhe resulting signatures are much bet- 
ter than those added by the multigraph 
signing attachment or any other device, 
ind are practically indistinguishable 
from the original signature—C. S. 
SmitH, Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 


6. New Employee Plan 
Improves Training 


Northern Life Insurance Company, 
Seattle, has adopted a plan for training 
new salesmen, which could easily be ex- 
tended to the training of new employees 
in all departments. The plan involves a 
club organization for all salesmen who 
have been with the firm less than five 
years. The club is called the “Sour- 
dough Club” and it has its twice monthly 
meetings which are separate from regu- 
lar sales meetings. One of the sessions 
is a breakfast gathering, with guest 
speakers. 

Each member of the club signs a 
written pledge that he will serve his 
fellow members whenever he can be of 
issistance in detouring a slump or solv- 
ing a perplexity of selling. Indeed, the 
closed session is generally a round table 
of discussion with each new member 
benefiting from the experience of a new 
fellow member. 

From the angles of all concerned—the 
men who more quickly find their stride, 
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and the firm with a minimized time de- 
voted to costly breaking in—a friendly 
club organization for new staff members 
is a sound practice. 


7. Jobs Classified in 
Fisk Office 


A system of job classification for 
white-collar workers has just been com- 
pleted by L. C. Lovejoy, personnel man- 
ager of the Fisk Tire Company. 

The classification is composed of brief 
analyses of 104 positions. Stenographic 
positions, for example, are broken down 
into twelve classes, ranging from _ be- 
ginner to personal secretary. 

Advantages through such a_ system, 
Mr. Lovejoy claims, will be increased 
efficiency, greater stability, and greater 
employee contentment. Through  sys- 
tematizing the various phases of white- 
collar activities, a much desired basis for 
established wage rates will eventually be 
brought about. 

The classifications cover thirteen major 
groups. Each describes briefly but con- 
cisely the duties and abilities connected 
with the individual position. The system 
provides personnel managers with a 
clearer picture of their workers and, in 
turn, clarifies the job to the employee. 

“Our list of job ‘common denominator’ 
definitions can be of help in organizing 
a classification study of salaried posi- 
tions,” Mr. Lovejoy said. “For the most 
part, they apply to manufacturing or- 
ganizations, but can be enlarged so they 
will fit practically any type of business. 

“For example: ‘Job S-2—Beginner 
Stenographer,’ is sufficiently clear to de- 
fine such a job whether it is located in 
a manufacturing plant office or a brok- 
er’s office.” 

He suggests a job analysis of existing 
positions be written up in detail and 
then translated into the “common de- 
nominator” definitions. After the posi- 
tions are assigned to the proper classi- 
fications, definite study should be given 
to setting the salary range for every 
particular job. 

To arrive at equitable income rates 
for salaried workers, considerable study 
should be given to: 1. The various tasks 
to be performed. 2. What tasks or oper- 
ations should be combined to make a 
single salaried position. 3. The value of 
that position to the organization in rela- 
tion to other positions; the “going” rate 
for that specified position in a given 
community. 

Classification of all salaried jobs with- 
in an organization helps the department 
manager show the employee how far up 
the ladder he is, and what are the next 
better jobs in the organization. 

The “common denominator” definitions 
include the following groups to date: 

Stenographic and Typist Positions, S-1 to 
S-12; Cost and Accounting Positions, A-1 to 
A-14; Shipping and Traffic, T-1 to T-7; Cleri- 
cal Positions—Production, PC-1 to POC-15; 
General Foreman, GF-1 to GF-6; Foremen, 
F-1 to F-31; Assistant Foremen, AF-1 to AF- 
31; Clerical Positions—Payroll, C-l to C-6; 
Clerical Positions—Order Clerk, C-10 to C-12; 
Clerical Positions—Statistical, C-20 to C-25; 
Clerical Positions—Machine Operators, C-30 to 


C-39; Clerical Positions—Miscellaneous, C-50 
to C-62; Purchasing, C-70 to C-75. 


END LOCKER ROOM EVILS! 











PetTERSON 
Equipment an 

swers locker room 
checking and 
home ‘‘wraps’’ 
problems — is 
standard in finest 
offices, buildings 
and institutions. 











FOR OFFICES 
the patented 3-1 
Wardrobe Rack 
saves valuable 
floor space. Ac 
commodates 3 per 
sons per sq. ft. 
hats, coats, over 
shoes and umbrel 
las. Eliminates 
locker room filth, 
theft and stalling 
Rigid square tu 
bular steel, beautifully finished in 
walnut, olive green or mahogany. 
Fits anywhere—any length by the 
foot. 4-ft. unit complete with 12 
wooden hangers. 

FOR THE HOME—increases capac 
ity of closets, wheels out—permits 
cleaning and sunning without han 
dling of garments 


FOR CHURCHES, Hotels, Schools, 





Clubs, the Special ‘'5-50°" portable 
rack accommodates 50 people in 5 ft 
Set up anywhere in a few minutes. 
Stores in less than 2 sq. ft. All steel, 
choice of 16 colors, complete with 
hangers and checks 

Shipped to rated firms on 10 Day 
Approval. Write for Catalog showing 
most complete line built. 











—) VOGEL-PETERSON CO. Inc. 


"The Check Room People” 
1806 N WOLCOTT AVE 
{' CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








NO METAL TOP TO DENT, 
CORRODE OR SCRATCH 


Judged by every standard, Vul-Cot is the 
ideal wastebasket for business use. Light. 
No sharp edges. Solid sides and bottom. 
Constructed throughout of National H-A-R-D 
Vulcanized Fibre with super- 
strong, double-rolled fibre top. 
No metal top to dent, rust or 
lose its finish. NO SOFT FIBRE 
to bend out of shape. 
A size and shape for 
every need. In colors 
to match office fur- 
nishings. 
At Stationers and Office 
Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 





Paper Shredder Cuts 
Packing Costs 


A MACHINE which eats up waste 
paper of all kinds, shredding it into long 
thin shreds, thus preparing waste paper 
for excellent packing material, is being 
marketed by the Kravan Machinery Cor- 
poration. Chief advantages claimed for 
this method of packing are: First, a cost 
saving of 30 to 70 per cent; second, 
elimination of dust and litter, and third, 
a material which is said to be far more 
resilient than customary packing ma- 
terials. One feature of the machine, which 
is known as the Shred-Master, is a meth- 
od of automatically interlacing and mix- 
ing the paper strands into a uniform, 
fluffy mass. The lightness of the result- 
ing texture reduces shipping weight. 


Improved Filing for 
Prints, Drawings 


RECENT improvements in the Art 
Metal Construction Company’s Planfile 
will be of interest to executives respon- 
sible for filing blueprints, tracings, large 
drawings, plans, etc. This new file will 
hold, vertically, from 3,000 to 5,000 sepa- 
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rate sheets, equivalent, it is claimed, to 
thirty plan drawers. 

A series of spring compressors hold 
the drawings in place and protect them 
against wear and tear. In using this 
equipment there is a saving of one-third 
to one-half floor space. Art Metal has 
available an interesting booklet which 
not only describes this equipment but 
outlines a complete method for filing 
plans and drawings. The Planfile is il- 
lustrated below. 


Machine Cuts Cost of 
Floor Cleaning 


SCATTERING scouring powder even- 
ly, economically and quickly is the pur- 
pose of a new machine which should 
be in use wherever there are large floor 
surfaces to be scoured and scrubbed. A 
perforated, tubular container, mounted 
on wheels, is filled with scouring powder, 
pushed along the floor surfaces to be 
scoured. Use of the machine eliminates 
dust, needless waste, speeds the oper- 
ation of cleaning. It holds from 15 to 
20 pounds of powder. Just put on the 
market by S. C. Lawlor Company, the 
machine is already meeting with con- 
siderable approval by those who have 
tested it. (Shown at the right.) 


Purifies Office Air 
With Ozone 


IF YOUR secretary sniffs and looks « 
tressed when you light up your pipe 
cigarette, or that big black cigar; if y: 
offices are uncomfortably near the « 
dump, the stockyards or the railr 
tracks; or if you are situated on the e 
of town where those refreshing bree 
are laden with pollen and cause sufferi::, 
among the susceptible among your off 
workers—then you'll want to know about 
the Hom-O-Zone, an “air and health : 
generator” as its makers describe it 

For the Hom-O-Zone is an ozone-p 
ducing apparatus which purifies foul 
stale air, destroys all obnoxious odors 
and assists in the relief of many respi: 
tory afflictions. Ozone, of course, is acti 
vated oxygen, and it is a_ well-know 
scientific fact that such oxygen possess: 
unusual odor-destroying, air-purifyi: 
and health-promoting properties. W! 
this little appliance actually does, is to 
change part of the room oxygen int 
ozone. 

The Hom-O-Zone plugs into an electri 
cal outlet. As it measures only 6 by 6 
by 11 inches, and weighs only 814, pounds 
it can be tucked away in any convenient 
corner. Furthermore, the Hom-O-Zone i 
said to use no more current than an ordi 
nary electric clock. It is made by the 
Automatic Electrical Devices Company. 
Several models of this device are avail 
able in different finishes and styles. 
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Improved Equipment for 
Inter-Office Messages 


COMBINING the outstanding develop- 
ments in the field of telephony during 
the past thirty years and incorporating 
these with its own laboratories’ research, 
Sonotone Corporation has developed 
basic units which make possible office 
communicating systems of universal ap- 
plication to any internal telephone needs, 
and capable of connecting from two to 
two hundred or more points. 

The Sonotone office communicating 
units include the loudspeaker type of 
telephone by which an executive can 
speak directly to any other office by the 
mere pressing of a key and by talking 
in a normal tone of voice across his 
desk without handling any instrument, 
and units with hand-set telephones. Both 
the loudspeaker and hand-set units may 
have dials as well as keys, the former 
for reaching less frequently called points 
in office or factory. Manual type dials 
are used for “full intercommunicating” 
installations up to twenty-four stations 
and for larger installations with “selec- 
tive intercommunication.” For full inter- 
communicating installations above that 
number the Sonotone systems provide 
automatic switchboards. 


New Lighting Unit 
Cuts Glare 


AN INVENTION incorporated in a 
new lighting unit now being marketed 
by Edwin F. Guth is said to produce 
glareless illumination, cut lighting costs 
and minimize maintenance costs. The 
new unit, called the Optilux Luminaire, is 
equipped with a patented glass-lens cover 
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to prevent accumulation of bugs, dust 
and dirt. Manufacturers claim that this 
new unit will increase operating effi- 
ciency from 15 to 20 per cent. They will 
be glad to send full information and 
descriptive material concerning _ this 
newly developed unit upon request. 


Faster Packing With 
This New Scale 


DESIGNED by Harold Van Doren, 
noted industrial designer, a new scale 
just brought out by Toledo Scale Com- 
pany weighs only 13 pounds as con- 
trasted with the 50 pounds of the prior 
model it supersedes. It is an “over-and- 
under,” or pre-determined weight, scale, 
especially useful in packing groceries, 
confectionery, meat products, flour and 
feed, coffee and spices, glass and in 
bottling, canning and packaging. It is 
also useful in hotels and restaurants. 


~~ Tdeas for | 


MANAGING 
SALESMEN 
If you hire, fire, train or man- 
age salesmen, either as Chief 
Executive, Sales Executive or 
Sales Promotion Manager, 
you are invited to write on 
your business letterhead, 
mentioning the number of 
salesmen you employ, for any 
three of the free sales pub- 
lications listed below: 

l. The Modern Sales Manager's 


Job 


2. A Training Program for Field 
Salesmen 


3. Intermediate Objectives in 
Sales Contests 


4. Does Your Sales Manual Be- 
long to the Horse-Car Era? 

5. 14 Common Faults in Sales 
Manuals 


Address your request to the nearest 
office. 


BURTON BIGELOW ORGANIZATION 


Sales Management Consultants 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 
296 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MODERN 
LITHOGRAPHED 

i LETTERHEADS 


I's FREE! 
Send for it and 
Compare our Prices 


There must be a reason why our Letterhead 
business is “‘growing like a weed.” There MUST 
be a reason why we have had to enlarge our 
plant in the midst of the business depression to 
take care of constantly increasing volume. There 
MUST be a reason why alert buyers in 48 
states have learned that it pays to order from 
“letterhead headquarters.” Yes, there must be 
a reason, and that reason can be told in one 
word—VALUE! Let us send you a copy of our 
newest portfolio of Modern Lithographed Let- 
terhead Samples, also our Price List, so that 
you may see for yourself. Just attach this ad- 
vertisement to your business letterhead and 
mail it to us. Or—use the convenient coupon! 
UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 
4309 Diversey Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


ee i At i Se er a a 
UNIVERSAL LiTHO & STATIONERY Co. + 
é 4309 Diversey Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
i Gentlemen: Please send the Portfolio and 1 
, Price List as advertised, without cost or 1 
obligation. 


Title. Jj 


Company _— 4 
OS t 
City. ™ State 
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WHERE DO you 
STAY IN ST.LOUIS? 


AT HOTEL MAYFAIR. 
ITS ALWAYS COOL! 


You'll enjoy cool, restful com- 
YF {fort inthe hottest weather at Hotel 
Mayfair. Each room has guest-con- 
trolled air conditioning, private bath, 
radio and other modern features. 
Three air-conditioned restaurants. 
50°% of all rooms $3.50 or less, 
single — $5.00 or less, double. 
“Downtown At Your Doorstep” 


EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES .- ST. LOUIS 


HOTEL LENNO 


ONE BLOCK OVER— 
SAME MANAGEMENT 














Six British Publications of Interest to 
American Executives 
pa} 
“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!” 


By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. 
144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid 


7 
THE ART OF CONVERSATION 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c Postpaid 
a 


SPEECHES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50¢ Postpaid 


PROFITABLE LEISURE 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. © 
Price 50c Postpaid 


THE MIND IN ACTION 
By GEORGE C. GREGG 
Price $3.50 Postpaid 


eS 
THE “HOW” OF THE HUMAN MIND 
By W. J. TUCKER, D.Se. 


Please remit by International Money Order 


MAY & CURTIS, LTD. 


21, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4. ENGLAND 
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Press agents act as if this were the world’s first 


**Perisphere’’; but old-timer 


recall that a previous fair in Paris had a bigger building quite similar to thi: 
one which is one of the ‘‘theme”’ buildings at the New York World’s Fair of 1939 
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Empty Chairs in Hotel 
Dining Rooms 


YOUR travel editor recently ate dinner 
in a popular barbecue restaurant where 
they dish out a steak for slightly more 
than a dollar that would cost about 
three dollars in the average hotel dining 
room, In this barbecue place, every table 
is filled at dinner-time, and perhaps a 
third of the patrons are guests from 
a nearby hotel that has more waiters and 
bus boys than customers. 

It has long been a mystery why hotels 
are content to lose so much money on 
dining rooms. Coffee shops may be fairly 
well patronized, but the truth is that 
many a restaurant a few blocks distant 
from a big hotel earns its profit from 
feeding hotel guests who scorn the hotel 
dining room. 

Failure to keep step with public pref- 
erences in food is probably the real 
reason for the lack of patronage of hotel 
dining rooms. People do not care for 
big, heavy, six and seven course dinners 
anymore; they want the popular “plate” 
meal with meat, salad and potatoes all 
on one plate; they will skip the hors 
d’oeuvres, the soup, fish and heavy des- 
serts; either this or they want a sand- 
wich or glorified hamburgers. Yet hotels 
insist on providing the slow, stuffy, badly 
cooked, half-stale “regular dinner,” night 


after night, year after year. A fortun 
awaits several men who can devise way 
and means to bring the hotel dining 
room back to popularity without th: 
necessity of turning it into a night club 
with a $5,000 a week orchestra to pay 


Chicago-to-Europe 
Line Popular 


BOOKINGS on the Fjell line, sailin; 
between Chicago, Illinois, and European 
ports, are reported for months ahead 
Primarily a freight line, the ten Fjell 
ships have five staterooms each, with 
accommodations for ten passengers. The 
voyage from Chicago to Manchester or 
London, England, requires twenty-one 
days. Offices of the line in Chicago ar¢ 
said to be swamped with rate request 
from inland manufacturers who are just 
getting a foothold in the export field. 


Buses and Cabins Now 
Air-Conditioned 


AIR-CONDITIONED tourist cabins, 
air-conditioned buses — the world 
move. R. R. Burgdorf, manager of tl 
Two-State Tourist Court, Texarkan 
Arkansas, reports a tremendous uj 
surge in business since he built hollo: 
tile insulated wall cabins and _ install 
Carrier portable air conditioners. 
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Every Greyhound bus will be air- 
conditioned to permit an average tem- 
perature of 70 degrees, no matter how 
hot it is outside. Tropic-Aire, Inc., 
pioneers in temperature control appara- 
tus for motor driven vehicles, is busy 
now making the installations of the 
equipment. Northwestern and Union 
Pacific Stages already have 140 air- 
conditioned buses on the road. 


Airport Restaurant in 
Chicago Not So Good 


AS ONE of a group of places operated 
by a concession company, the restaurant 
in Municipal Airport, in Chicago, is by 
no means all that might be desired. Serv- 
ice is frequently slow and _ indifferent, 
prices are plenty high, considering the 
quality of food and service. The airline 
operators should remember that the poor 
food and high prices which once pre- 
vailed in station dining rooms were one 
of the chief contributory reasons for 
public hatred of railroads a few years 
back. There are thousands of visitors to 
the Municipal Airport every week. A 
good restaurant, where the food would be 
an enjoyable part of the visit to the 
airport, would be a tremendous good-will 
builder for aviation. 


New Haven Road Tries 
Automobile Renting 


SALESMEN working New England 
may now cover long stretches of travel 
by the New Haven railroad, working 
the intervening territory from automo- 
biles which may be rented at the time of 
buying the railroad ticket. 

In connection with Hertz System 
operators in Boston, Providence, Wor- 
cester, Hartford, Springfield, New 
Haven, Bridgeport, South Norwalk:and 
New York, the railroad offers this com- 
bination rail and automobile service, 
frankly, as an experiment. If the plan 
is a success it will doubtless be extended 
to other railroads until the entire coun- 
try is covered. 

This seems to be a splendid step for- 
ward and may result in a virtual revolu- 
tion in travel methods by thousands of 
traveling salesmen who must be on the 
road for almost a year at a time. 


Where Are Good 
Restaurants? 


EXPERIENCED travelers know better 
than to look for a genuinely good res- 
taurant on a main street. In San Fran- 
cisco where good food is plentiful, it is 
difficult to find an unusual restaurant 
which is in a prominent situation. Chi- 
cago’s State Street has no restaurants 
of note, nor has Broadway any places 
to speak of where reputation was made 
and is maintained by high quality of 
food. Another point in seeking excellent 
food is not to ask bus drivers, street- 
car motormen or filling station attend- 
ants to direct you to a good restaurant, 
for their ideas of what constitutes good 
food may be different from yours. 
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Just Plain 


Common Sense 


is the ammunition I have always used when hunting business 
—and not meaningless theories. I have had 45 years expe- 
rience in sales, as salesman, sales manager, district manager 


and advertising manager. My 


“WELLING OF SELLING” 


book carries 850 sales thoughts and experiences, and many 
Executives of large concerns have thought well enough of it 
to supply all their salesmen with copies. The price is but $2. 


COLEMAN COX 


334 MASON STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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MANY FINE PEOPLE 
HAVE PRAISED 


the world of ease and comfort—the genial 


I 


atmosphere of the world’s largest hotel. 
When you come to The Stevens, you'll 


IA 


find their stories true. This wide-spread 


sood will is the result of the constant 


I 


effort of our entire staff to make the most 


IL 


discerning traveler really feel at home. 
OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 


Salli wt ‘ 


3000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
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Steel Guide Tabs 


Steel Signals 
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Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement, 
Large window openings covered 
by transparent pyroxylin—white, blue, green, yellow, 
pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
50,500 —_ od sang yg oe Hardware SAMPLES 
CHAS. C. Smita” Ber. i07, EXETER, NEBRASKA a 


Mfr. of Smith’s Enameled Steel Signals 





House Organs 








¥ YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Typewriter Ribbons 


SAV REAL MONEY 


on Typewriter Ribbons | 

Superior Quality at Lower Prices—that’s NA- 

TIONAL RIBBONS. Learn how they can 

save money for you. Sold direct—by mail. 

Mention make and model of typewriter. 

Write for Samples TODAY 

| NATIONAL RIBBON WORKS | 

New York 








= Bellerose 


U. 8. and foreign, or sent post- | 


“THIS 


H/ SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. as co. 0 teawer ti, 


Ansonia, Conn. 





SIGNALS 





Paper Drills 








TWIRLIT 


has perforating power from 1 to 150 
sheets. The extra capacity perforator 
for busy offices. 

Your stationer will gladly demonstrate. 


MITCHELL BINDER COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 
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Labels—AIl Kinds 





LABELS 


all kinds 


QUICK SERVICE - QUALITY 
RICE 
TOMPKINS’ "LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORD AVE PHILA PA 

















STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 
71h i a tO) a ot a Ole 
STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO 






No. 895 


















Sectional Loose Leaf Devices 








QUICK ACTION 
ZIPPER CASES 


They are new. The most convenient and useful 
Loose Leaf Sectional Case ever constructed. 
Genuine grained cowhide. 
large correspondence pockets. 
under celluloid. Made in four sizes to hold 250, 
500, 750 or 1000 (84x11) sheets. Patented con- 
struction increases capacity, reduces weight 
and bulk. Reasonably priced. Write for de- 
scriptive literature of this and other items. 


GENEVA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Loose Leaf Equipment 
490 Stevens St. 


Long life. Two 
Card pocket 


GENEVA, ILLINOIS 












BUSINESS TIPS 









The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BusINEss. 





International Telephone 
Service Described 


OVERSEAS telephone service is vividly 
and thoroughly described in a_ small 
booklet which is now available from the 
long lines department of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. One of 
the many interesting things this booklet 
tells is how the voice is “scrambled” for 
transmission, so that no one, save the 
intended party, can listen in. Then, when 
the intended party on the receiving line 
is ready, the voice is unscrambled and 
reception is perfect. 


Idea to Help Light 
Your Office 


OFFICE lighting, always important, and 
always a big factor in fatigue, accuracy, 
speed and employee contentment, is 
worth constant study. Therefore, we are 
glad to suggest that you obtain a copy 
of a new booklet recently made available 
by F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
called “Recommendations for Office 
Lighting.” Illustrated with fifteen pic- 
tures of properly lighted offices, this 
booklet may bring worth-while informa- 
tion and suggestions to any office execu- 
tive who wants to improve the conditions 
under which his employees work. 


How One Company Cut 
Costs of Forms 


SEVERAL issues back we gave a brief 
description of the order and invoice sys- 
tem in use at Kitchen Maid Corporation, 
Andrews, Indiana. Standard Register 
Company, whose forms were used and 
whose men designed the system, has pub- 
lished an interesting booklet which con- 
tains a full description of this system. 
Readers who are experiencing order and 
invoice writing headaches may find this 
booklet of considerable value. Standard 
will gladly mail one if you request it. 
The title is “Formitis Cured at Kitchen 
Maid Corporation.” 
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Facts About the Cost of 
Electric Lamps 


READING time estimated at twelve 
minutes and forty-five seconds, a book- 
let recently published by Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 
seems worth enthusiastic recommenda- 
tion. It is called “How to Judge a 
Lamp” and gives facts and information 
which every user of lamps will profit 
by knowing. Among other things, this 
booklet points out that Westinghouse 
makes 10,000 types of electric lamps. The 
booklet shows how cheap lamps are quick 
to deteriorate, and tells why cheap 
lamps, or poorly made foreign lamps 
consume far more current than the il- 
lumination furnished warrants. It is sent 
free by Westinghouse. 


Personal Rating 
For Salesmen 


THE Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America has recently prepared a 
booklet which analyzes the results of a 
personal rating plan developed by offi- 
cials of the company for selecting sales- 
men. While this booklet was not intended 
for wide distribution, and is decidedly 
not an advertising or prospect-getting 
plan, we believe the company will honor 
a limited number of requests for copies. 


Reference Catalog Useful 
To Office Managers 


MANY office managers will be interested 
in the recent publication of a complete 
catalog showing all the famed products 
of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
including the various styles, models and 
varieties of Underwood typewriters, 
Underwood Sunstrand accounting and 
adding machines, posting machines, cash 
register models, and Elliott Fisher flat 
writing surface accounting machines. The 
book also illustrates Underwood Elliott 
Fisher supplies and mountings for busi- 
ness machines. 


Booklet About Locker 
Storage Equipment 


THE many readers who asked for addi- 
tional information concerning the sup- 
plies and equipment necessary to estab- 
lish locker storage plants for foods which 
were described in the article, “Cold Stor- 
age Lockers—a New Industry” (July, 
1938) will be interested in a folder just 
turned out by Carrier Corporation, 
called “Locker Storage.” Considerable 
valuable information is contained in this 
booklet which, among other things, shows 
the receipts and income possible from 
operating a 400-locker food storage 
plant. On a projected annual income 
from a storage plant of this size, esti- 
mating locker rentals at 75 per cent ca- 
pacity, total income would be $11,000— 
expenses, $4,920—profit, $6,080. This 
figure includes an annual charge-off of 
$1,000 for depreciation and $600 for 
interest on investment. 
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Expense Books 








WHY WORRY ABOUT 
re EXPENSES 


. Just jot them down 
in a 


Beach's 
“Common Sense” 
Expense Book 


You will have a 
complete record and 
ean send a correct 
statement to your 
firm if you travel 
on an expense al- 
lowance, or deduct 
them from your in- 
come tax report if 
you pay your own. 

Get them from 
your stationer or 
write us for samples 
and prices. 


_[ BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 


» 7338 WOODWARD AVE. 
DETROIT 














Stapling Machines—Staples 











FAMOUS HOTCHKISS 
NO. 1 


using flat steel staples. 


Greater holding power 
than ordinary wire 
staples. 


FOOL- 
PROOF 


CLOG- 
PROOF 


Norwalk HOTCHKISS Connecticut 














Advertising Service 





Greater opportunities now in advertis 


learn ing. Learn easily and quic aly in spare 
le tim Practical work , % tbooks. | 
Old. establis ne 9 schoo low tuitio m— 
Easy terms. Send for ye. booklet and 
nts 


ADVER it Home cone School ef Advertising 


Dept.2806, 3601 Mich. Av.,Chieaga 








The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details. 
THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
216 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 





File Signals 


== VISE SIGNALS 


= card or letter 





i =e 





vam wane 





srmage 





CELLUGRAF SIGNALS 


for all types visible records. 


Transparent type — 6 colors. 


| Opaque type — 4 colors. 





Adding Machines 
NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3. 76 


Makes adding easy. It’ 
durable and easily o 

columns, Saves time 

errors. 85,000 plea whe Fu 

i guasauteal. Price $3.75 activered. Agente 


wait}. H. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. 41, Box 302, Altadena, Calif. 








Facsimile Etching Prints 











AT NO COST OR OBLIGATION 
We invite you to Membership in our 
‘Print-A-Month’ Club 
Membership in this Club is open to business men who apply 
on their stationery. These facsimile prints are mailed month- 
ly, and are our means of keeping before you the possibilities 

of Facsimile Etching Prints as productive advertising. 


THE C. R. SCHNEIDER CO., INC. 
Originators of Etching Print Utility Folds 
Planned Advertising Ideas 
Direct-by-mail ¢ Blotters ¢ Calendars 
25 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 

































































COMPLETELY 
ELIMINATES 
EMBOSSING 

EXPENSE! 






Speed your addressing operation with the 
Elliott System and its fiber address cards 
which are prepared on any ordinary type- 
writer in a few seconds! America’s foremost 
companies — Brunswick - Balke -Collender, 
United States Tobacco, Firestone, Indian 
Motocycle and many others have adopted 
this more flexible, quieter, modern method. 


Send for FREE BULLETINS 


showing specific applications of the Elliott System 
to Payroll Methods and Tax Methods, Public 
Usilities, Publishers, Banks, Insurance Compa- 
nies, Laundries and Coal Dealers. Write on busi- 
ness letterhead for the one that interests you. 


wid . 
Sell with confidence! 


Confidence is half the sales battle. 
The salesman who introduces himself 
with cheap or shoddy business cards 
is licked from the start. 

With a Genuine Engraved ecard by 
Wiggins, he need not sell his pros- 
pect on the quality of his goods or 
the integrity of his firm. The pros- 
pect will feel it! 


The John B. 


WIGG | N S Company 


1106 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO 
ENGRAVERS SINCE 18857 


Your inquiry will be 
answered promptly 





Every Type of Sales 
Kit Developed 
for Any Line 
KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 


2327 No. Crawford Ave. Chieago 
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NEW BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES 





HOW TO BE A LEADER. By George 
D. Halsey. One of the commonest frail- 
ties to which human flesh is heir is for- 
getting people. How often do we hear 
some thoughtless person say, “I remem- 
ber your face, but can’t place you.” Yet 
the ability to remember people, their 
names, and something about them, is an 
absolute necessity for men who aspire to 
leadership of any kind. We might say 
that a man who constantly tells people, 
“I can’t place you,” is advertising his 
carelessness, his lack of interest, and the 
complete failure of his powers to obser- 
vation. So—if you are one of these un- 
fortunates, we suggest reading Chapter 
4 of this book. It gives a number of 
practical suggestions for remembering 
names and faces. But we would not stop 
at reading Chapter 4, for the entire book 
is full of helpful suggestions which show 
exactly how leaders operate. It may be 
that no book can make a leader out of a 
man who is destined to be a follower. 
But this book can and does analyze and 
illustrate the technique of leadership. It 
does a good job of it, too. Harper and 
Brothers. $2.50. 


BUSINESS FINDS ITS VOICE. By 
S. H. Walker and Paul Sklar. The 
trouble with this book is that it ap- 
parently assumes that business has never 
done anything to “sell itself” to the pub- 
lic. It opens with the statement that the 
movement started in 1933. What about 
the splendid campaigns of the past de- 
cade? What about the long and highly 
successful efforts of the telephone com- 
panies? What about the splendid cam- 
paigns of the Illinois Central Railroad 
and the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, to mention but two? What there 
is of this book is reasonably good, and 
there are some excellent descriptions of 
current efforts of business to sell itself 
to the public, but the assumption that 
the few companies mentioned in the book 
are the only ones who know anything 
about it annoyed this reviewer. And 





there is an apparent belief that if busi- 
ness smears labor in its effort to sell 
itself that all will be well. We think 
business should stop its eternal effort to 
put a halo around its own head, admit 
some of its own faults, stop trying to 
parade as Snow White, and content itself 
with doing a good job and putting forth 
the facts, so that all this labor agitation 
would die down in due time. Wrong as 
much of current labor agitation and tac- 
tical methods really are, it cannot be 
stopped merely by business assuming a 
holy attitude and pointing its finger at 
labor. We believe that labor, as a whole, 
is more intelligent than this book assumes 
it to be. We must remember that com- 
panies such as American Telephone and 
Telegraph and others which have done 
a good job of selling the public, were 
able to accomplish this not only because 
the selling job was good, but because 
they had something good to sell. Harper 
and Brothers. $1.25. 


THE ART OF PERSUADING PEO- 
PLE. By James A. Worsham. Mr. 
Worsham was formerly a sales execu- 
tive with the Williams Oil-O-Matic Cor- 
poration of Bloomington, Illinois. His 
book is a series of brief essays on vari- 
ous phases of persuasion. It discusses the 
basic laws of persuasion and shows how, 
by a study of what motivates people, 
they may be successfully persuaded 
(sold). Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 


STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. More 


than 300 pages of closely set tables and 
charts of figures of all kinds. Valuable 
to export managers, writers, lecturers 
and others who have need for figures 
concerning exports, imports, finance, 
crop and industrial production, wages, 
hours, and a hundred other things. The 
chief value of the figures is the possi- 
bility of comparing one country with an- 
other. Columbia University Press. $2.50. 
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